














WILLIAM JAMES LINTON, 
ENGRAVER, POET, AND POLITICAL WRITER. 
By FRED. G. KITTON. 


ILLIAM JAMES LINTON was born in London in 1812. Having 
natural artistic proclivities, he was apprenticed in his sixteenth 
year to G. W. Bonner, ‘‘ a nephew and pupil of Branston, and a 
good artist,” as Mr. Linton has since said of him, and certainly 
one of the best wood-engravers of that time. It is a fact worthy 
of record that the first year of his apprenticeship—1828—is 
coincident with that in which died Thomas Bewick, the restorer 
of the art of wood-engraving in England; the life-work of the 
one began directly that of the other had concluded. On whom 

could the mantle of the great Novocastrian artist more fittingly descend than upon 

the subject of the present monograph ? 

Specimens of Mr. Linton’s earliest work are to be found in Martin and Westall’s 
Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible (1833), to which publication Jackson, Branston, 
Landells, Powis, T. Williams, and other clever engravers contributed. Linton, who 
had then hardly concluded his term of apprenticeship, here indicates his early ability 
as a wood-engraver; in fact, these woodcuts, for minuteness and artistic com- 
pleteness, cannot be excelled. At the expiration of his apprenticeship in 1834 he 
worked for a year with Powis, and then during a year or more for Thompson ; after 
that he was employed on such publications as the Heads of the People, Shakespeare and 
Cowper, and on landscape foregrounds. Indeed, his talent soon brought him many 
important commissions, among others that of engraving many of the illustrations for 
the Book of British Ballads (1842), the drawings by his early friend W. B. Scott, 
Franklin, Kenny Meadows, and other well-known designers. In 1842, Mr. Linton 
became the partner of John Orrin Smith, another prominent engraver,! of whom Horace 
Harral had been a pupil, and, moreover, a pupil privileged to work daily beside Mr. 
Linton. In the same year that flourishing journal, the ///ustrated London News, first saw 
the light, and it was only natural that the enterprising projectors, desirous of con- 
centrating upon it the best available talent, should endeavour to secure the services of 
Mr. Linton and his partner. In this they succeeded, although the names of the two 
engravers do not appear (so far as I can discover) until the publication of the second 
volume in the following year, when I find them appended to what I believe to be the 
first of a long series of woodcuts which, invested with the artistic talent of Mr. Linton, 
continued for many years to adorn the pages of the London News. This picture—a 
fanciful design by William Harvey (Bewick’s favourite pupil), who gave up engraving 
in favour of drawing—is entitled A May Garland ; and a few weeks afterwards Messrs. 
Smith and Linton’s first landscape appeared—a View of Hampton Court Palace. Their 
partnership was of short duration, however, for in 1843 Mr. Orrin Smith died suddenly 
and unexpectedly, leaving Mr. Linton in sole charge of a business on which two 
families depended ; and for this reason we find Mr. Linton’s name only as engraver 





1 Mr. Orrin Smith excelled in animals and in landscape, and, it is said, had no superior in conveying the 
idea of space and distance by a skilfully-managed graduation of tone. 
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of the pictures in the London News of the Queen’s visit to the Midland Counties in that 
year. 

: In 1844 the London News published a series of papers on ‘‘ Wood-Engraving : its 
History and Practice,” written by William Andrew Chatto. To Messrs. Smith 
and Linton the superintendence of the drawing and engraving of the cuts for 
this article were intrusted, but owing to the death of the former before they 
were finished, their completion devolved entirely upon Mr. Linton. As these were 
given as characteristic examples of modern engraving, it was obviously a well-merited 
compliment to Mr. Linton in selecting him for the work ; they were considered at the 
time as the best specimens of wood-engraving of their kind that had ever been printed 
by means of a steam-press. In 1847, Mr. Linton is again to the fore with work for the 
London News. Besides several subjects relating to sea-fishing (of which Mackerel 
Fishing is decidedly the best), many pages were devoted to scenes in Shakespeare’s 
County, and the illustrations that were engraved by him bear not-‘only his name but 
the unmistakable impress of his hand. 

The size and number of the cuts in the London News called for new talent in drawing, 
giving occasion for fresh endeavours in engraving. At first Harvey stood alone as 
draughtsman, but now the proprietors of the paper obtained drawings from some of 
the best painters in water-colour—W. L. Leitch, Duncan, Dodgson, and others— 
whose work upon wood, as Mr. Linton says, marks an era in wood-engraving. Besides 
the artists already named, the admirable work of Lance, Sam. Read, and the copies of 
Turner's pictures must be mentioned, these lending themselves most appropriately to 
Mr. Linton’s style of engraving. The most important of the series are Rembrandt’s 
Descent from the Cross (1854), Flowers and Fruit, by Lance (1855), The Ivory Carver, 
by Wehnert (1857), Coming Events cast their Shadows before (1863) and Under a 
Cloud (1866), both by Read, and Mr. Linton’s rendering of these subjects is remarkably 
effective and artistic. A peculiarity in the treatment of the last subject is that the 
engraved lines are horizontal, as befits the mysterious effect of the subject, the 
difference of tone being obtained by a variation in their thickness—a noticeable feature 
in many of Mr. Linton’s engravings of pictures, as for example in Turner’s Snowstorm 
on Mont Cenis (1865), The Fall of Reichenbach (1865), A Stackyard (from the Lider 
Studiorium), Queen Mab’s Grotto, and A First-Rate taking in Stores (1865), all of 
which are admirable, and sufficiently illustrate the true artistic knowledge of the 
engraver. Among the later works for the London News which Mr. Linton claims 
as being entirely the work of his graver are the Peacock at Home and Dead 
Birds, drawn by Archer after pictures by Lance, and The Old Mill and The Ferry, on 
the wood by Duncan and Dodgson respectively, all of which are printed (with that 
justice due to magnificent work) in Mr. Linton’s latest book on the subject of engraving 
(hereafter described), where he with all modesty says :—‘‘ However unsuccessful, | 
yet may claim the distinction of ordering the whole toward the revival of ‘ white line,’ 
the intelligent graver-work of the Bewick School. These various engravings by many 
draftsmen afforded an excellent field of practice such as had not previously been 
available. Boldly treated, as was necessary for the rapid production of a newspaper, 
they were a healthy change from the then prevailing tameness.” 

it must not be imagined that Mr. Linton’s time was monopolized by the commissions 
he received from the London News ; on the contrary, his ever-busy graver was at the 
same time engaged upon work for various illustrated publications in which a cut by 
Linton added so much to the ‘‘ artistic merit.” It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
enumerate all the woodcuts which he has produced during a long career, but I must 
mention those delightful little vignettes in Dickens’s Christmas Carol (1843), drawn by 
John Leech (what a talented trio—Dickens, Leech, Linton!) ;* and in the following 
works he is well represented—Milton’s Z’ Allegro (circa 1851), Favourite English Poems 
(1859), Zhe Merrie Days of England (1859), Pictorial Tour of the Thames, Burns’s Poems 
and Songs, Shakespeare: his Birthplace and Neighbourhood (1861), The New Forest (sixty- 
three illustrations by Walter Crane, 1863), etc., etc. 

1 Published separately in 1848. Ten years previously Mr. Chatto and Mr. John Jackson published a 
comprehensive Zreatise on Wood-Engraving, which has hitherto been considered as a text-book by engravers. 

2 Mr. Linton also engraved Leech’s illustrations for Dickens’s second Christmas book, 7%e Chimes, ‘and the 
artist was evidently so pleased with these reproductions of his drawings that, in a letter to Mr. Forster (dated 
Nov. 18, 1846), he added this postscript : ‘‘ I should like, if there is no objection, that Linton should engrave 


for me.” This had reference to the illustrations for Zhe Battle of Life (Dickens’s fourth Christmas st».y), but 
for some reason the work of engraving was entrusted to others. 
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In 1849 Mr. Linton visited Cumberland, shortly afterwards taking up his residence 
at Brantwood by Coniston Water, and occupying the very house which is now the home 
of John Ruskin. Here, in 1854, he wrote a little book on Zhe Ferns of the English Lake 
Country, with woodcut illustrations by himself: four years later he married the 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. J. Lynn, vicar of Crosthwaite—a lady whose 
literary work is so familiar to us.? 

In 1858 a small volume was published on The English Lakes, by Harriet Martineau, 
with woodcuts by W. J. Linton, who also superintended the printing of the blocks, 
the impressions being taken on India paper ; and although some of these cuts are 
mere ‘‘thumbnail” sketches, they are invested with considerable artistic feeling. In 
1864 there appeared another work of the same character, entitled The Lake Country, in 
which husband and wife co-operated, the text being by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton; and 
the hundred illustrations, drawn and engraved by Mr. Linton for this book, speaking 
generally, are decidedly more pleasing than the first series. One of the most satisfactory 
cuts is that of 
Rydal Water—a 
perfect picture in 
a space of eight 
square inches ! 

In 1859 an il- * 
lustrated edition 
of Milton’s Z’A/- 
legro was pro- 
duced, with en- 
gravingsonwood 
by Mr. Linton, 
copied from the 
etchings (pub- XS = 
lished some ten | 
years previous- RYDAL WATER. DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY W. J. LINTON. 
ly), byCope, Cres- (From “* The Lake Country,” by permission of MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.) 
wick, Horsley, 
and other members of the Etching Club. To this period also belongs another important 
venture, namely, the publication of Thirty Pictures of Deceased British Artists (1860), 
expressly engraved by Mr. Linton for the Art Union of London. These exhibit the 
engraver at his prime, and nothing could possibly be finer than the exquisite rendering 
of this series, which includes characteristic examples of Sir T. Lawrence, Constable, 
Gainsborough, Sir J. Reynolds, Wilkie, Blake, Bonington, Hogarth, Morland, Turner, 
and other masters of the English School of Painters. Three of them are drawn, as well 
as engraved, by Mr. Linton, namely, Death’s Door, after Blake (afterwards printed as 
the frontispiece to Jackson and Chatto’s History of Wood-Engraving), Nature, after 
Lawrence, and Niobe, after Richard Wilson. Young wood-engravers would do well 
to examine this collection, and learn what can be effected by the use of the simple 
line as instanced in the picture of the Three Witches, where Mr. Linton has employed 
what I shall term the ‘‘ horizontal” method with extraordinary success. To Gold- 
smith’s Zvraveller and Byron’s Childe Harold, issued by the Art Union, he also 
contributed some choice engravings. 

England lost one of her most distinguished representatives of the graphic arts when, 
in 1867, Mr. Linton left her shores to make a permanent home in America. He selected, 
as a residence, a homestead that was once a farm-house, situated in the township of 
Hamden, just outside New Haven (Conn.), on the old road to Boston; and it is 
worthy of record that New Haven has afforded shelter for three regicides, and 
‘‘what more appropriate residence” (says Mr. A. H. Bullen, in the Zidrary) ‘‘ could be 
found for so sturdy a republican as Mr. Linton?” Here, at ‘‘ Appledore” (as he 
christened his new home), he carried on his engraving work with his usual energetic 
spirit. For several years he took or sent his blocks to New York (a distance of 
seventy-four miles) to have them printed, but to avoid the trouble and necessity of 
doing this, he bought a press, which he subsequently used to great advantage. 





1 It should be noted that Miss Lynn is Mr. Linton’s second wife, he having previously married a lady by 
whom he has several children. And it is interesting to add that Miss Lynn at one time resided with her father 
at Gad’s Hill, in the very house where Charles Dickens lived and died. 
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Almost the first engravings he produced in the New Country were illustrations for 
a poem entitled Xaérina, by J. G. Holland (New York, 1869), the drawings by Hennessy 
and Griswold. In 1870, he received a commission to engrave a series of large 
drawings by Hennessy to illustrate Zdwin Booth in Twelve Dramatic Characters. These 
full-length representations of the famous actor are excellent specimens of the 
engraver’s genius, so especially observable in the plates of Hamlet, King Lear, 
Macbeth, and Don Cesar de Bazan. In the pictorial treatment of a book of fairy 
tales by Jane G. Austen, three years later, Mr. Linton made a new departure ; 
and the pretty little vignettes, both drawn and engraved by him, prove that he possesses 
George Cruikshank’s humour and play of fancy, such are the drollery and imaginative 
power in the designs. In Zhanatopsis and The Flood of Years (Poems by W. C. Bryant, 
published in 1877) he again combined the functions of artist and engraver, acknow- 
ledging at the same time his indebtedness to William Blake and others for the 
subjects of some of the illustrations. 





THE PIKES FROM BLEA TARN, DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY W. J. LINTON. 
(From “‘ The Lake Country,” by permission of MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.) 


Soon after Mr. Linton’s arrival in America he became connected with the Cooper 
Institute in New York, where he conducted an engraving school, or class. It was 
fortunate for the young wood-engravers of America that such an adept should have 
made his home in their midst. They had for years considered him as a beacon-star in 
the school of the great English engravers, and his name had an especial cult which 
embraced nearly all the engravers in America. His Infant Hercules, after Reynolds, 
his Virgin and Child, after Raphael, and The Haunted House (all published in the 
Illustrated London News), hung in every engraving office in the land. ‘‘ Linton,” says 
Mr. J. P. Davis, a prominent member of the ‘‘new school” of wood-engravers, 
‘was the centre and soul of whatever was progressive in wood-engraving then. He 
meant Art to us, and the lines he cut were, in lieu of nature, our wonder and our 
study. Each newly-landed English engraver was pestered with questions concerning 
the tools he used and his manner of working. According as rumour fixed either, we 
changed our own implements or methods. But little was ascertained, however, until 
one of our own artists, who stood very high among the craft, visited England. On 
his return we were told many things of artists whose names were househol@ words 
with us, but nothing so delightful and surprising as of Linton, who, he said, had been 
very courteous to him, and had shown him many helpful things about his drawing. It 
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cannot be realized now what an effect that candid admission, by one of the ‘ superior 
beings’ himself, had upon an engraver. The idea came naturally then that Linton’s 
distinctive merit was not a matter of tools, but of art culture. Soon after, the great 
man himself came and made his home among us. We have seen his Lake Country, 
the illustrations to Bryant’s Flood of Years, and his paintings at the Academy, of which 
institute he was made a member, and we know he was an artist. He worked with his 
graver, using just the same kind of intelligence that he used when working with the 
brush. His bitterest opponents in the so-called ‘New School of engravers’ most 
heartily desire, I know, that he were now a young man leading in the present advance 
of the art he has done so much to establish.’ 

That Mr. Linton’s hand has not lost its cunning is evinced in an engraving 
executed by him so recently as 1881. This is a woodcut after Titian, the block being 
produced specially for Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s volume, Zhe Graphic Arts, and the author 
of that work considers it is the freést piece of wood-engraving that he has ever seen. 
Mr. Linton has here acted upon his own doctrine—that not only should a woodcut be 





STICKLE TARN. DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY W. J. LINTON. 
(From “ The Lake Country,” by permission of MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.) 


done in white line, but that there should be a certain thoughtful vivacity in the line 
which ought to express the engraver’s intelligent care. 

Mr. Linton has probably done as much to enhance the importance of his art by 
means of the pen as by the work of his graver. Being aware how little was known 
concerning its technicalities, he wrote an article on ‘‘ Wood-engraving” for the June 
number (1879) of the AdMantic Monthly, which attracted considerable attention. The 
theories he advanced and the criticisms he expressed were, however, met by the 
Reviewers in anything but a cordial spirit ; but he was equal to the occasion, for, stung 
by their discourtesy and ignorance of the subject, he defended himself against their 
attacks in a little volume entitled Some Practical Hints on Wood-Engraving for the 
Instruction of Reviewers and the Public, where, besides censuring the Reviewers for 
their mistaken opinions, he has given a great deal of information concerning the practice 
of the art ; and, in a later work on the subject,? he announced his intention of helping 
towards forming a school of artist-engravers. In 1882, he published an important 
work on American wood-engraving,® which, with the exception of the last chapter, 
was written for the American Art Review, and has been the subject of animated 
discussion in American magazines. 

1 will now draw particular attention to what may be considered as Mr. Linton’s 
crowning achievement as historian of wood-engraving, the magnum opus upon which he 
has spent some of his later years in preparing for the press. I allude to the magni- 
ficent work on Zhe Masters of Wood-Engraving, just issued to subscribers,‘ which is 

' The Century, August, 1889. 

* Wood-Engraving—a Manual of Instruction. By W. J. Linton. London: 1884. 

* The History of Wood-Engraving in America. By W. J. Linton. London: 1882. 

* The Masters of Wood-Engraving. By W. J. Linton. Issued to Subscribers only, at the Residence of the 


— — Haven, Connecticut, United States; and London: B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing 
ross. 1889. 
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certainly the most luxurious thing of the kind that has yet been produced, and will 
unquestionably be the one authoritative treatise on the subject of which Mr. Linton is 
incomparably the greatest living master. More than twenty years ago he began his 
researches at the Library and Print Room of the British Museum, with the object of 
writing such a history as that which he has just brought to a happy and successful 
conclusion. His original design, however, was of a much less ambitious character, 
intending only a supplement to Jackson and Chatto’s 7veatise of Wood-Engraving. For 
many years he had not sufficient leisure to carry out his intention systematically, but 
eventually he availed himself of permission granted him by the Museum trustees to 
take photographs of anything he required for the purpose in hand. In 1884 he 
returned to America with his notes and photographs, and wrote his book ; and when 
the MS. was ready he began printing, having enough material for three copies! The 
composition and setting-up of the 229 folio pages was the work of his own hands, a 
feat rendered more remarkable by the fact that, having only type enough for three 
pages, he was compelled to work off pages two and three, distribute them, and then 
set up page four to complete the sheet. For more than two years Mr. Linton was 
hard at work, writing, printing, and mounting photographs required to illustrate two 
of the three copies; and it was from one of these copies that—letter for letter, and 
stop for stop—the book just issued was produced. The method adopted by the author 
may be considered unnecessary, fastidious, and laborious ; but Mr. Linton thinks that 
it is the only method by which he can ensuré the correctness and perfection he desires.! 
In the preface to his book (of which but a limited number of copies have been printed) 
Mr. Linton states that the reason for its publication arises from the fact of the absence of 
any treatment of wood-engraving in a manner satisfactory to an engraver. He writes 
as an engraver, not as a bibliographer ; and has not only closely examined all the cuts 
needed for the History, but has chosen the very finest impressions for photographic 
reproduction. In some cases he has succeeded in obtaining electrotypes of the original 
blocks ; but the majority of the illustrations are photographic reproductions closely to 
the size of the originals, and nearly all of them are printed on India paper. Claiming 
the right of an expert of fifty years’ practice and study of the art, Mr. Linton has 
corrected a number of misconceptions regarding wood-engraving, furnished some 
data for accurate judgments, and given examples of the best work; keeping in view 
one single purpose—‘‘a fair and sufficient exposition of engraving on wood with 
honour to the masters of the art.” 

Mr. Linton’s poems and his early influence as a politician are not, perhaps, so well 
known to the general public as his artistic skill, but it may be said that as in Art, so in 
Poetry and Politics his genius ranks high. When quite a young man he seems to have 
imbibed a taste for political life, and before long he became a zealous Chartist. ‘I 
had been brought up,” he writes, ‘‘ more piously than the Church of England usually 
requires, but the liberal tendencies of my brother-in-law Thomas Wade, the poet (then 
editor of Bell’s New Weekly Messenger, a semi-radical London newspaper), some reading 
of Voltaire and Shelley, and the stirring words of Lammenais in his famous Scripture 
anathematized by the Pope—the Paroles d’un Croyant—had brought me in contact with 
the religious and social and political problems of the time.” Ready for active sympathy 
with the cause of the people, then finding expression in the cry for political enfranchise- 
ment, he projected, in 1838, a sort of cheap library for the people, called Zhe National, 
consisting mainly of selected extracts from such prohibited works as were beyond the 
purchasing-reach or time for study of working-men, but his pecuniary resources were 
soon exhausted. In 1840he wrote The Life of Thomas Paine (author of The Age of Reason, 
etc.), and, in 1879, a Memoir of James Watson, who promoted the fight for a free press 
in England and agitated for the people’s Charter. Four years later he was concerned 
with Mazzini in calling the attention of Parliament to the fact that the exile’s letters 
had been opened in the English post-office, which led to a personal friendship with the 
great Italian and involved him later in European politics, these making a large demand 
upon his time. In 1848 he was deputed to carry to the French Provisional government 
the first congratulatory address of English workmen, and in the following year removed 
to the north, though still engaged in engrossing political work. At this time he edited 
a twopenny weekly newspaper, Zhe Cause of the People, published in the Isle of 
Man; but a more important venture was the founding of a London weekly newspaper 


1 For many of these interesting particulars I am indebted to Mr. A. H. Bullen’s article in Zhe Library, 
Feb. 1889; and to Mr. W. E. Adams’s book Our American Cousins, 1833. 
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DEATH’S DOOR. ENGRAVED BY W. J. LINTON AFTER WILLIAM BLAKE, 


(By permission of the Art Union of London.) 
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called Zhe Leader, advocating republican principles, and among those associated with 
him in the enterprise were George Henry Lewes and Thornton Hunt, who, however, 
disappointed him, so that he withdrew from the speculation. 

In 1850 he was engaged in writing a series of articles on Republican principles, 
being an exposition of the views and doctrines of his friend, Joseph Mazzini, in a weekly 
publication called the Red Republican, edited by another old friend, Mr. George Julian 
Harney, who is still living. Not more than tw elve months after this he commenced at 
Brantwood a publication of his. own, first in the form of weekly tracts and then asa 
monthly magazine. This was Zhe English Republic (which was carried on for four years, 








THE OLD HORSE. ENGRAVED BY W. J. LINTON AFTER GEORGE MORLAND. 
(By permission of the Art Union of London.) 


and in which everything not expressly assigned to vea/ names is Mr. Linton’s), a work 
intended as ‘‘a useful exponent of republican principles ; a faithful record of republican 
progress throughout the world, an organ of propagandism and a medium of communi- 
cation for the active Republicans in England.” To this Mazzini and Herzen, the 
Russian patriot, contributed some papers. 

Mr. Linton’s friend of long standing, Mr. W. E. Adams (present editor of the 
Newcastle Chronicle), has favoured me with some interesting notes of other publications 
with which Mr. Linton was connected. Mr. Linton appended a note to the last of the 
Red Republican articles, requesting all who sympathized with the ideas expressed in 
them to communicate with him at Ravenglass, Cumberland, where he then resided. 
Mr. Adams writes :— 


“TI was one of the young men of the time who answered to his appeal. The result of Mr- 
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Linton’s articles and action was that Republican Associations ‘for the teaching of Republican 
principles’ were established in various parts of the country—among other places at my native 
town, Cheltenham. 1 was also one of the three young men who went to Brantwood in the Spring 
of 1854, to help in the mechanical portion of the publication of the English Republic. Here we 
printed not only that work, but also a Tyneside magazine called the Northern 1ribune; but the 
scheme in which we were engaged was not financially successful, hence the English Republic 
ceased, the establishment broken up, and the little community we had constituted had dispersed. 
Just previous to the Brantwood experiment, Mr. Linton had printed for private circulation a volume 
of poems entitled Zhe Plaint of Freedom. It bears the date 1852. No name was attached to the 
book, nor was it known, I think, till long afterwards that he was the author. A copy of the work 
was sent to Walter Savage Landor, who highly eulogised the verses in a sonnet addressed ‘ To the 
Author of The Plaint of Freedom, and beginning with the lines— 
‘Lauder of Milton! worthy of his laud ! 
How shall I name thee? Art thou yet unnamed?’ 

When the Brantwood establishment was broken up, Mr. Linton joined a gentleman named Morin 
in the publication of an illustrated weekly newspaper somewhat after the style of the present 
Graphic, to which was given the name of Pen and Pencil. Mr. Linton did, I believe, a good deal 
of the engraving work as well as most of the literary work connected with the paper. Want of 
capital, however, caused the failure of the venture, and so it came to an end after an issue of some 
six or eight numbers.” ; 

A few years ago Mr. Adams visited Mr. Linton at his American homestead, and 
found him as active as ever, and still interested in political questions. 

As early as 1842 we find him editing a journal called Zhe Odd Fellow (afterwards 
changed to 7h: Fireside Journal), for which he wrote, to use his own words, ‘‘ political 
leaders, reviews of books and dramatic criticisms (among them reviews on first appear- 
ance, of Dickens’s Old Curicsity Shop and Gerald Griffin’s Gisippus), poetry, answers 
to correspondents, real and imaginary, anything and everything.” In 1845 he succeeded 
Douglas Jerrold as editor of Zhe /iluminated Magazine, a journal which derived much 
aid from Albert Smith, Mark Lemon, and Gilbert A’Beckett among the writers, and 
from Leech, Kenny Meadows, H. G. Hine, and other members of the Punch staff as 
artists; but notwithstanding this array of talent the magazine had but an ephemeral 
existence. For several years he regularly contributed articles to Zhe ation during the 
editorship of Mr. Duffy, as well as writing for the Westminster Review, Examiner, and 
Spectator ; and The People’s Journal (1846), conducted by John Saunders, contains several 
of his minor poems and prose articles as well as woodcuts. 

I have already remarked that Mr. Linton is a poet of no mean order He has 
contributed occasional verses, sonnets, etc., to many periodicals, and in 1865 appeared 
a volume entitled Claribel, and other Poems, prettily illustrated by his own hand. About 
three years later, with his press and some borrowed type, he amused himself with 
printing, for private distribution, /Vind-Faills, a choice little collection of extracts from 
imaginary plays. In 1882 came the fourth production of the ‘‘ Appledore Press ”—the 
beautiful anthology, Golden Apples of Hesperus, with exquisitely engraved frontispiece 
and ornamental headings and vignettes ; in the preface to which Mr. Linton states 
that the whole of that production—drawing, engraving, composition and printing— 
is the work of his own hands at odd times, with long intervals and many hindrances : 
needless to say the book is of the most chaste and artistic description. 

In the spring of 1887 he printed a collection of a hundred lyrical poems, entitled 
Love-Lore, of which only a very few impressions were taken. ‘‘ In these verses,” says 
Mr. A. H. Bullen, ‘‘ there is that which continually reminds us of the Elizabethan 
lyrists.” So recently as last year Mr. Linton issued another volume of verse entitled 
Poems and Translations, which, with a few exceptions, have appeared before. Flowers, 
and love, and wine, are the subjects of these later poems, and a well-known writer says 
that Robert Herrick would have recognized in Mr. Linton a kindred spirit, so fluent and 
so free is the old theme handled; and considers that this volume contains Mr. Linton’s 
choicest work, his voice having gained a mellower tone of sweetness, these verses 
being distinguished by taste and feeling, by ingenious fancy and tuneful utterance. In 
conclusion I will quote that eminent critic Mr. H. Buxton Forman, who says :—‘‘ The 
poetic doings of William James Linton show power considerably in advance of average 
performance ; and his practical, aggressive republicanism is among the principal factors 
in keeping him from that fulness of poetic attainment for which he has the capacity.” 

In this brief account of the many-sided talent of Mr. Linton I have endeavoured 
to justify my opening statement that he is, without a doubt, one of the most remark- 
able men of the present century, and worthy of every honour due to a great artist. 














THE LEPERS OF ROBBEN ISLAND. 


By G. SEYMOUR FORT. 








LMOST within a year of each other two articles have appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine describing the condition of the lepers on 
Robben Island, Cape Colony. In the article published in Septem- 
ber, 1889, the author not only describes seriatim the conditions 
under which these patients lived, but also depicts concretely the 
various forms and ravages of leprosy itself. Nor is the psychical 
aspect of this suffering and squalor left unnoticed, but in their own 
language some of the patients reveal the consciousness of their 
outcast condition and of their advancing mental decrepitude. 

Small wonder is it that details, so terrible in themselves and so carefully described, 
aroused a storm of indignant sympathy, and especially in England. The general public, 
without discriminating between what was intrinsic and what was preventable, swallowed 
wholesale these pungent descriptions, and attacked the Cape authorities as if they were 
responsible as well for the terrible character of the disease as for the unsatisfactory 
environment of the patients. Moreover, although the author may not have exaggerated 
any single circumstance in itself, yet he so tinged with gloomy hue every detail in 
connection with this island that the effect as a whole was, I confidently affirm, too 
darkly coloured. Doubtless the shade of melancholy everywhere introduced gave to 
these descriptions an artistic completeness which a more prosaic and matter-of-fact 
record would have lost. For instance, the island itself is always spoken of as ‘‘ the 
island of desolation.” It is described as ‘‘ low and flat, sad and sandy, with scarcely 
avestige of vegetation.” The subtle cadence of this sentence, the delicate alliterations, 
and the epithet ‘‘unlovely” as applied to ordinary grass, all reveal the poetical im- 
aginative spirit of the writer, who thus read into every object he encountered, whether 
animate or inanimate, his own subjective note of sympathetic sadness. Even the 
attendant (a well-known old sportsman) who accompanied him in a shooting walk is 
mentioned as ‘‘a lunatic of a melancholy type of aberration.” Asa matter of fact the 
island is not flat but decidedly undulating, rising in some places to over one hundred 
feet above the sea. While the thick growth of acacia hedges and other shrubs which 
now almost shut out the Residency from view, and which form bright patches of green 
in other places, must, even eighteen months ago, have shown “vestiges of 
vegetation.” 

Indirectly, however, this strain of poetical pessimism was not without its use. It 
attracted attention and thus advertised the needs of these sufferers to the world. It 
unquestionably hastened the Cape Government in carrying out those schemes of 
amelioration which had been in active preparation before its publication appeared. It 
gave an impetus to the then widely spread but indiscriminate philanthropy of the Cape 
people which has resulted in the formation of a ‘‘ Sufferers’ Aid Society” as an or- 
ganized centre for these local efforts. Finally it raised a noisy outcry in England 
against the so-called sinful neglect and inhumanity of the Cape authorities and 
inhabitants. Proverbially those were loudest in their denunciations upon whom 
responsibility and cost sat lightest. But putting these sensationalists aside, much 
good and useful aid has been rendered by the many practical English sympathizers 
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who have so energetically collected and sent over their various gifts to these sufferers, 
During the past year no fewer then sixty packing cases of presents have been sent to 
the leper depot at Capetown, and already this year thirteen more cases have 
received. 

The result of these ameliorations and of this philanthropy are embodied in the 
article published in December last. With the same impressionist skill with which he 
had painted the gloom and despair of ’89, this author has brought out the indefinable 
air ‘‘of brightness, almost sunshine,” which now prevails. To the evidence of this 
brightness the present writer can emphatically testify, while the lepers themselves seem 
eager to express their gratitude for all that has been done for them. I asked an old 
soldier who had served in the Crimea and elsewhere, and had been some time in the 
institution, ‘‘ Are you comfortable here ?” to which he instantly replied, almost in a 
tone of surprised rebuke, but with deep meaning in voice and gesture, ‘‘ Beautiful, sir, 
thank you ; beautiful !”’ 

Many different causes have been at work to produce the unexpected joy in living 
which these lepers seem almost unanimously to experience. It is due in part to the 
ample supply of food, clothing, tobacco, and other state-provided arrangements for 
their material comfort. In part to the consciousness that they are now the objects of 
sympathetic, and practically sympathetic, interest to the world outside them ; and partly 
also to the attention and solicitude bestowed on each patient individually by the medical 
superintendent of the island and by all those under him. 

Moreover the encouragement now given to the patients to interest themselves, each 
after his own bent, in some occupation or amusement forms an additional stimulus 
to their zest and mental alertness. On the occasion of my first visit a large number, 
both male and female, were busy at work glueing together links of coloured paper, and 
in other ways getting ready their decorations for Christmas. In one ward a leper 
tailor was seated at a sewing machine, in another, a leper carpenter was working at a 
stool. The boy lepers had of their own accord formed an orchestra, and though their 
instruments were mainly Jews’ harps and penny whistles yet they played in excellent 
tune and with great spirit. In the gardens outside I was shown an exceedingly clever 
irrigation scheme which had been planned and carried out by a Kaffir patient. This 
amateur engineer whose legs had wasted away to thigh stumps, and whose tools 
consisted of a glass bottle, an old trowel and a knife, had constructed a reservoir into 
which he conducted the waste water from a drain close by. Other smaller reservoirs 
were also interconnected by conduits, and thus this crippled leper not only irrigated the 
whole of his plot of ground, but those belonging to his neighbours as w ell. In fact so 
successfully did his scheme work that he was able to grow more flowers in his garden 
than were produced on the whole island. Fishing is a constant resource to some of 
these patients, while in cricket and football others take a keen and even boisterous 
interest. Draughts and such-like games, especially the race-horse game, are also a 
never-failing source of amusement. The women are, as a rule, remarkably cheerful and 
bright. They are fond of singing, possess an harmonium, and enjoy all kinds of table 
games. Many of them are able to do needlework, and in this, their normal occupa- 
tion, find continuous resource. More particularly they delight in making, either for them- 
selves or for one another, bright-patterned bed-quilts. One of these, conspicuous for 
the neatness of its workmanship, had been made by a patient whose fingers had all 
been absorbed, and who had only the stumped palms of her hands to work with. 

Yet another joy-giving factor remains, and one which perhaps more integrally than 
any other enters into and inspirits the lives of all residents here. Much has been made 
of the so-called desolateness and gloom of Robben Island, but nothing, so far as we 
are aware, has yet been written of the exceedingly beautiful and varied landscape 
which surrounds it. Although doubtless the specific effects of scenery on either 
officials or patients are so subtle that they can hardly be affirmed, yet no one, we 
think, would question the cheering influence which the bright views of the mainland 
have upon all the members of this island community. Minute by minute the deep 
organ-like strain of ocean wave music sounds in their ears; and hourly the half 
realized sense of the harmony and mystery of their environment overshadows them. 
On three sides the island faces the mainland, and the five or seven miles of Table Bay 
that intervene seem, as it were, the waters of a vast and mountain-crowned lake. At 
this short distance, and in this pellucid atmosphere, the whole panorama of the Cape 
Peninsula lies before them. Westwards, across the expanse of deep blue sea, the gray, 
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towering mass of Table Mountain abruptly confronts their view, its ragged heights 
and sides now half-buried beneath depth upon depth of snowy, softly-nestling cloud, 
now with every scarp and contour, with every craggy peak and point glinting, near 
and sharp defined, through its shimmering haze of heat, and reaching upwards, right 
up into the dome of blue above. Like a light, irregular-shaped fringe the houses and 
villas lie scattered this way and that along its base; and there, o’er yon low-crowned 
neck, as thin dark lines against the sky, rise the toppling spars and masts of the 
anchored ships. Behind is a glimpse of ochre-brown spires, and a vista is seen of 
streets and houses straggling irregularly up the mountain sides—while yonder, 
through the dim, distant haze of the far-rounded shore, an occasional white-walled 
hamlet or farm stands forth conspicuous and bright. Facing southwards, the 
land draws nearer in sight, and like a river of marvellous blue the ocean flows 
between the isle and the mainland shore. The white sanded strip on the opposite 
beach now glares dazzlingly white, and breaks the softer shadows and lights which 
swiftly, subtly flit and play across the slopes of the sea-margined hills. Free and 
open do these slopes appear, with here and there a cottage, and here and there a 
square green patch showing faint and parched amid the bare blistered waste of red- 
brown soil. In the distance behind and in the background far away, loom the misty 
forms of mountains rising range upon range till their hazy outlines melt into the 
horizon above. Like living framework do these encircle the whole scene, their shadows 
changing from blue to purple as the sunlight glows or lengthens across the sea and 
shore, and along the nearer hills and slopes. Truly can it be said that the ‘‘ hills stand 
round about” Robben Island. But the full significance of the phrase can only be 
realized by those who feel the dim mystery of mountain and hill—by those to whom the 
changing harmonies of light and colour, of sunshine and shadow, so persistently 
present in these subtropical climes, are a source of endless wonder and content. 

To the beauty of this scene the writer of the above-mentioned articles never once 
alludes, and in fact he appears to have been completely oblivious to its existence. 
Even on his more recent visit the fire of poetical sadness again flames forth and the 
‘melancholy aspect of the flat, sterile, withered-looking island arouses as before a 
shiver of dreariness.” Tis almost sacrilege to crush butterflies with hammers, or 
the breath of poetic imagination with facts. But in antithesis to this writer’s ‘‘ shiver 
of dreariness”’ as he approached the isle we cannot help quoting the words of one of 
the matrons who had lived here for some considerable time. After pointing out some 
of the more beautiful views to be seen from her veranda, this lady in an outburst of 
genuine enthusiasm exclaimed, ‘‘ I have lived here now for more than two years, and 
the longer I stay the more I love it.” 

Impossible as it may be to determine the exact influence of the scenic effects we 
have endeavoured to describe, yet it may be granted, hypothetically, that the sick, being 
passive, would be more susceptible to cosmic agencies of this kind than persons who 
are in health, and whose energies are persistently concentrated in one direction or 
another. Certainly the statistics of the lunatics on the island (male, 142, female, 83) are 
suggestively in support of this theory. Not only is a more than average standard of 
orderliness and amenability to discipline generally and easily maintained, but those 
cases which are sent from inland asylums as violent invariably become, after a short 
stay here, either less persistently violent, or their form of insanity loses altogether its 
violent character. Doubtless the high standard of amenability here obtained is due in 
a very large measure to the hygienic and enlightened system of treatment carried out 
by Dr. Dixon, the medical superintendent, and by the conscientious workers under 
him; nevertheless it seems possible on empirical data to affirm that these patients, 
and especially the lunatics, are both physically and psychically benefited not alone by 
the healthy ozone-laden air of the island, but also by the beauty of its environment, 
and by the soothing influence of its ocean waves. 

To return however to the lepers. The point now most pertinently to be considered 
is how best to continue and increase that philanthropic assistance from England which 
within the past year has so largely contributed towards relieving and brightening 
their lot. In fact so comparatively happy and bright has their condition been painted 
that future assistance may seem almost unnecessary. This is however very far from 
being the case. At no time perhaps was English aid more imperatively needed than 
at present. So far from saying ‘‘ Stay your hand,” the object of the present article is 
to invoke more help, and especially to urge the formation in England of an organized 
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body or committee who would solicit and forward presents for these lepers. This 
English committee might, in fact, become the counterpart of the Sufferers’ Aid Socie 
in Capetown, to which we hope it may be affiliated, and conjointly with which it may 
work. Hitherto, for the lack of some such organized English controlling centre, much 
freight, money, and valuable space has been wasted in forwarding such naively 
charitable gifts as old French novels, MSS. sermons, and numberless copies of Paley’s 
Evidences. It is not too much to say that one-half of the gifts sent out from home, and 
now stored in the leper depot at Capetown, are rubbish—rubbish which it is more 
charity to receive than to give. F 

Moreover on the completion, at no distant date, of the new leper hospital a large 
number of additional patients may with certainty be expected. Each of the wards 
also in this new building is seventy-five feet in length; this represents an immense area 
of bare wall surface needing many a coloured print or text and other little adornments 
to relieve its bareness and sadness. These and woollen scarves, &c., are the kind of 
gifts most needed, and these it would be the work of the English committee to collect 
and forward. Such gifts involve but small self-sacrifice on the part of the donors, but 
afford a world of solace and interest to the leper recipients, for it must be borne in 
mind that a large number of the patients are coloured, and the majority are more or 
less uneducated, while many have been severed from husband or wife and all family 
ties, and find themselves possibly without hope of recovery or alleviation, cut off from 
the habits and associations of perhaps the earlier portion of a lifetime. 

In thus making this appeal to English charity it should not be supposed that local 
philanthropy shirks its responsibilities, or that the Cape authorities and people do not 
bear their full share in caring for and relieving these patients. On the contrary never 
were the Cape inhabitants more alive to their duties in this respect, or (thanks to the 
Sufferers’ Aid Society) more energetic in endeavouring to respond to them. No less 
than £100 was contributed last Christmas in Capetown to provide presents and a 
Christmas treat for the lepers, the lunatics, and the chronic sick who are congregated on 
the island. In addition to all these incidental charitable efforts it should also be remem- 
bered that the entire cost of this Robben Island establishment, in all its administrative 
machinery and material requirements, is borne upon the Colonial Revenue. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the Cape community is a busy and comparatively a small 
one, that already the demands upon its charity are many, and form a severe drain 
upon any surplus funds or time it may possess ; while that recently, in addition to 
these normal demands, exceptional circumstances have occurred which have taxed to 
the uttermost the philanthropic resources of all residents in the country. 

Further, it can reasonably be urged that English people, quite apart from any 
abstract ethical or philanthropic obligations upon them in this matter, have a self- 
interested concern in the question of leprosy in this portion of the empire. Weekly, 
even bi-weekly, numbers from every class and rank in English society are flocking into 
South Africa. In the absence therefore of scientific information as to the contagious- 
ness of leprosy, any alleged possible increase of this disease becomes of serious 
import, not less to English than to the South African people. At present segregation 
for leprosy is only compulsory in this Colony in the cases of those lepers who are also 
known to be paupers. Ere long however it may be deemed expedient to promulgate 
the Act (already passed) enforcing segregation upon all afflicted with the disease. One 
suggestion we should wish to offer upon this severe though perhaps necessary meas- 
ure. The practical application of this Act, as it now stands, will involve that those 
thus segregated and separated are also, in many cases, transported to a great distance 
from their homes. The additional terror inspired by this transportation might, we 
consider, be removed by the establishment of leper asylums in different places through- 
out the Colony. In the meantime, whether this compulsory Act is put in force or not, 
those lepers, who in the interest of the whole federated community are now segregated 
at Robben Island, have, we venture to think, an almost equal claim upon English as 
upon South African philanthropy. 

Should a Robben Island Leper Committee such as I have suggested be formed in 
England it would doubtless, at once, place itself in communication with the Sufferers’ 
Aid Society in Capetown to ascertain exactly what are the gifts most needed. Pending 
this, and for the sake of those English sympathizers who wish more immediately to 
exercise their charity, we append the following list of gifts most practically needed. 
Pictures, all kinds of coloured prints, illuminated texts, &c. (these should, if possible, 
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be framed, because of the flies, which are almost a plague and destroy everything) ; all 
sorts of illustrated magazines and papers ; also children’s picture books, folding chairs, 
old deck chairs especially, small lamps for use by bedside, screens, tobacco pipes, 
mouth organs, woollencomforters and socks, fishing rods and tackles, cricket sets, 
table games, especially the race game, also little flags for driving away the loathsome, 
sticky flies. This list is of course more suggestive as to the kind of presents rather 
than explicit in detail. 

We cannot close this article without briefly saying a few words on behalf of the 
some seventy aged, decrepit and incurable folk who, under the generic title of the 
chronic sick, are located on the island. Many of these are the time-worn but honour- 
able wrecks of the body-politic, and all, both white and black, for one reason or another, 
are supported by the State. Truly can it be said of these poor fellows that they form 
acongregation of living ruins. Some there are blind and tottering, some halt and 
maimed, others terribly diseased, some few even monstrously deformed. Pity and 
sympathetic interest seem speechless before this assemblage of hope-abandoned 
sufferers. Such as these must have been those sick and impotent folk which imagina- 
tion sees gathered on the sides of the Pool of Bethesda. But the hope that illumined 
and lightened the sufferings of this faith-inspired throng casts no ray on the lives of 
our island congregation. O’er them indeed an angel hovers watchingly, ‘‘ ever gliding 
near with soft feet,” and bearing first one and then another from his island home to 
another sphere. But even to these, who have nought but the pain-stricken dregs of 
life before them, to these, the Angel of Death is unwelcome, and by them is his advent 
feared and contested. Nay, rather, like the other patients here, these chronic sick 
seem to possess a certain joy in living not less apparently inexpugnable than unexpected. 
Especially on Christmas morning when, assembled row behind row, they expectantly con- 
templated the gifts piled on the table in front, did a certain atmosphere of happiness 
and contentment seem to radiate among them. Occasionally even a tremor of almost 
boyish eagerness and excitement would thrill through some aged, trembling and 
crippled recipient as his presents were gently placed before him. Doubtless the 
tenements in which these chronic sick are now lodged require rebuilding, and the 
other provisions for their well-being are not all that can be desired. I do not 
however here propose to give any account of their condition, nor shall I refer 
to a somewhat exaggerated and sensational letter on the subject which recently 
appeared in the Cape press. But I venture to say one word on their behalf, especially 
to those English people to whom the lepers here are an object of sympathetic care and 
interest. Among your articles set aside forthe lepers, place in a separate parcel a 
woollen comforter, a coloured text, or some little gift of this kind, and label it ‘‘ For 
the Chronic Sick on Robben Island.” 
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HARROW SCHOOL. 


By THE Rev. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., MAster or Trinity COLLEGE, Camp., 
PERCY M. THORNTON, anp PHILIP H. MARTINEAU. 


With Illustrations by CHARLES J. WATSON. 


EARLY HISTORY. 


LTHOUGH a school existed at Harrow before Lyon’s foundation, 
and Queen Mary sent two frofégés to learn grammar on Harrow 
Hill,* little is known concerning that institution. 

John Lyon, who re-founded the ancient school in 1571, was 
for a long time described as an indigent peasant of Preston, 
near Harrow,” who made a competence by gathering alms at a 
local medicinal well, but more recent researches have proved 
that the Lyons were in possession of Preston Farm as far back 
as 1393, and that John Lyon was a representative man of his 

class during the period of social disintegration which followed the Reformation. He 

passed the end of his life in poverty, and Sir Gilbert Gerard, then Attorney-General, 
to whose family he owed much of his success, interposed in his behalf, to prevent 

Mr. Johns, a Clerk of the Signet, requesting a loan of £50.° In 1592 John Lyon 

died, but the income of his estates did not fall to Harrow School until August, 1608, 

when Joan, his widow, followed him to the grave. 

The sole monument to John Lyon, dating from that period, is the celebrated brass 
which adorns Harrow Church, but grateful Harrovians have, of late years, raised 
a Speech-room to his memory, and over the spot where his remains are buried is now 
placed a marble slab, whereon is inscribed the Founder’s name and a Latin record 
of his munificence. 

All authorities concur in attributing to Harrow ecclesiastical origin, and a deed in 
the school-chest dated 1596, speaks of the new Schoole or ‘‘ Church House” of the 
Parish of Harrow, showing that until the famous building containing the Fourth-Form 
Room was built between 1608 and 1611, education was probably carried on in an edifice 
associated with St. Mary’s Parish Church, possibly the relic of an institution fostered 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury, when they had a country house at Harrow. 

Ancient tradition relates that during the flight of Charles I. from Oxford with 
Hudson, in April, 1646, a sort of council was held on the brow of the hill at Harrow 
to discuss the policy of the King throwing himself on the capital instead of journeying 
to the Scots by tortuous courses. Professor Rawson Gardiner however now tells us 





























1 Let one of these speak for himself in a few sentences selected from an interesting family letter belonging 
to the Rev. W. H. Rooper, of Bournemouth. 

‘*T remember Queen Mary came into our house within a little of my father’s death, and found my mother 
weeping and took her by the hand and lifted her up—for she neeled—and bad her bee of good cheer for her 
children should bee well provided for. 

‘* Afterwards, my brother Richard and I being the two eldest were sent to Harrow to School, and were 
there till we were almost men. Sir Ralph Sadler took order for all things for us there by Queen Mary’s 
appointment as long as she lived.” 

George Roper, the writer of the above, and his brother Richard, were the first known Harrovians. 

2 Harrow School and its Surroundings. W.H. Allen, 13 Waterloo Place, 1885. 

3 Rolls Office. Domestic Series, 1579, vol. xxvi. 
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that, despite Rushworth’s assertion,! the delay took place at Hillingdon instead of 
Harrow, and speaks as if the royal party passed over the Harrow uplands without any 
such pause as has been associated with King Charles’s Well.? But without disputing 
the verdict of this able and careful writer, it is probable that tradition speaks truth 
when assigning a historic moment of royal indecision to a halt on the hillside, whence 
alone during his journey could the baffled monarch survey the distant towers of the 
metropolis. 

It is supposed that either the rules and regulations enjoined on the Keepers and 
Governors of Harrow School were drawn up by Sir Nicholas Bacon, who performed 
a like office for St. Alban’s Grammar School, or that the Harrow regulations were 
copied from those of St. Albans. The two documents are almost identical in style. 
In 1662 the ‘‘ Foreigner” clause in John Lyon’s School Statutes brought Harrow 
into passing notice, and as the present distinction of the school entirely depends upon 
the effect given in past days to this clause, I give it verbatim :— 


“The Schoolmaster may receive over and above the youth of the inhabitants within his parish 
so many Foreigners as the whole may be well taught, and applied, and the place can conveniently 
contain, and of these Foreigners he may take such stipend and wages as he can get.” 


Little except names and dates is known of the early masters: Anthony Rate, 
1571—1611; Anthony Bradley, 1613—1615; W. Launce, 1615—-1621; Robert 
Whittle, 1621—1628; William Hide, 1628—1661; Thomas Johnson, 1661—1668 ; 
and Thomas Martin, 1668—1669. 

In September, 1669, William Horne was tempted from Eton, and pursued on the 
hillside at Harrow the educational methods of the royal foundation which flourished by 
the river Thames. After Horne died, William Bolton, formerly second master at the 
Charterhouse, ruled over Harrow. Bolton died in 1691, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Brian, an Etonian, ‘‘ much of a gentleman,” according to Anthony Wood, who had 
skilfully conducted the King’s College Choir School at Cambridge. During the latter 
part of Dr. Brian’s Harrow career he was supported by a thoroughly competent 
treasurer in James Brydges, a staunch Whig, known as the magnificent Duke of 
Chandos, who, after making a large fortune as Paymaster of the Forces during the 
last war with Louis XIV., built at Stanmore, near Harrow, the Canons, where he lived 
in semi-regal style, and sent to the school his own ward, George Brydges Rodney, 
afterwards the famous Admiral, Lord Rodney. 

An event now occurred which may be regarded as the turning point in the history 
of Harrow School, which up to the present date had been but poorly patronized. 
Dr. Snape, headmaster of Eton—a Jacobite at heart—in 1717 took part in what is 
known historically as the Bangorian controversy, wherein the right of the clergy to 
transfer allegiance from their legitimate rulers to those who reigned by national choice, 
rather than hereditary position, was, if nominally on grounds purely ecclesiastical, 
practically challenged by Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor. Dr. Snape’s advocacy of the 
“right divine” party naturally led many parents to doubt the principles in vogue 
amongst the Etonian authorities, and under these circumstances the number of boys at 
Harrow rose in 1721 to 144. When after forty years’ service Dr. Brian died, it seemed 
certain that under competent guidance the school would continue to advance both in 
reputation and numbers, as it was then thoroughly established as an educational centre 
from whence no opinions disloyal to the house of Brunswick would be disseminated. 

Unfortunately, however, the new master, the Rev. James Cox, who was once seen 
regaling himself amongst his scholars in the school yard, with a pint-pot, and its 
accompanying clay pipe, was dismissed by the school governor for living ‘‘ a disorderly, 
drunken, idle life, and neglecting the School.” Thus was forfeited all the confidence 
which a previous successful administration had conferred. The reverend offender does 
not however seem to have suffered the abasement which ought to have overtaken such 
conduct as his; for he retired to Westbourne Green, near Paddington, and advertised 
that he continued the same method of teaching that he had carried out at Harrow, 
**introduced into that school by Dr. Brian.” 

Thomas Thackeray, an ancestor of the novelist, was Dr. Cox’s successor. The new 
ruler was probably chosen because he was a loyal Whig in politics, and in religious 
matters had adopted the views of Bishop Hoadley during 1717. Dr. Thackeray was 
elected on June 23, 1746, a few weeks after the army of Charles Edward Stuart had 

1 Historical Collections, vol, vi., p. 267. 2 Gardiner’s History of the Civil War, vol..ii., p. 473- 
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been wrecked at Culloden, so that the hopes of disloyal churchmen who struck at the 
cause of George the Second, under the guise of Church Defence, were then at the 
lowest ebb. 

Dr. Thackeray was remarkably successful at Harrow, and the schcol rose rapidly 
in public esteem. Inafew years the numbers were within ten of the hundred and 
forty-four, which had crowned Dr. Brian’s success in 1721. During that period the 
names of Sir William Jones and Dr. Samuel Parr are found on the Harrow register, 
so that the famous epoch of scholarship associated with Dr. Robert Sumner’s name 
—, must in justice be held to 

! have begun in the time of his 
predecessor. 

Robert Sumner was on the 
whole the most gifted Harrow 
headmaster in the eighteenth 
century, and it would be a 
bold act to name his superior 
amongst the brilliant scholars 
who have succeeded him. Nor 
does this unique reputation 
altogether rest on the willing 
testimony of his great pupil, 
Samuel Parr, who scarcely 
viewed Sumner’s abilities dis- 
passionately. Flitting as it 
were over the history of 
Harrow like a splendid meteor, 
little trace of his personality 
remains, nor does the lifeless 
portrait in the Vaughan Lib- 
rary at Harrow assist us in 
recalling the man. Dr. Sumner 
appears to have been an orator 
and a thinker as well as a 
=. | scholar ; but to have fired Sir 

~| W. Jones, Dr. Samuel Parr, 
Sheridan, Bennet, the cultured 
Bishop of Cloyne, Halhed, 
Archdale, and Warburton- 
Lytton, with their high re- 
solves, is sufficient evidence 
of his abilities. Like Horne, 
THE MOAT HEADSTON HOUSE, FORMERLY A DWELLING OF Brian, and Thackeray, Sumner 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. was an Etonian. 

It is scarcely surprising 
that, on his sudden death in 1771, there was a desire amongst the boys to place on 
their beloved master’s throne a scholar of such distinction as Samuel Parr, who had 
been associated so closely with Dr. Sumner as pupil and fellow-worker, although 
the argument used by the senior Harrovians seems scarcely fitted to the occasion. 
They averred ‘‘A school of such reputation, as our late Master has rendered this, 
ought not to be considered an appendix to Eton.” Their appeal the Harrow Governors 
disregarded, and preferred Dr. Heath, father of the late Baron Heath, and founder of 
their famous family library, whereupon Dr. Parr, in high dudgeon, carried off fifty of 
the cleverest boys to Stanmore, where, in collusion with dissatisfied parents, he set 
up an opposition school within sight of the ancient church on the hill. The discontent 
of the boys was exhibited by wrecking the carriage of one of the unpopular governors, 
and the young malcontents were led from the s¢ene of action by the future Marquis 
Wellesley, then Viscount Wellesley, aged eleven and a half, who brandished some 
fragments of the shattered vehicle, and shouted ‘‘ Victory! Victory!” For such 
insubordinate conduct the future statesman’s guardian, Archbishop Cornwallis, 
removed the rebellious youth to Eton. 

Although Parr, by his high-handed conduct, seemed to forfeit all claim to deserve 
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well of his old school, he discerned the germ of future genius in young Sheridan, and 
encouraged his early studies. It is, however, difficult to believe that Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan did not derive some statesmanlike aspirations from contact with Dr. Sumner 
himself, whose ‘‘ fine voice, fine ear, fine taste,”” had done so much according to Parr 
to elevate Harrowscholarship. Sheridan was particularly dependent upon the personal 
influence of these two celebrated preceptors, while he passed through the school curri- 
culum without evincing any marked talent for acquiring knowledge. 

Dr. Heath’s success at Harrow was somewhat remarkable since he adopted the 
réle of reformer, and must have incurred considerable obloquy by abolishing the ancient 
shooting for the Silver Arrow—an institution coeval with Lyon’s foundation. The 
reason given for the change from Archery to Public speeches was that the former led 
to something approaching a Saturnalia, in which crowds from London took part ; 
while the boys were thrown out of their usual habits, and claimed abstentions during 
practice for the shooting prize, which the new master thought undesirable. Fancy 
a ball in the Fourth-Form Room as an after-piece to the archery ! 

In itself the struggle for the silver arrow was a picturesque survival of the sixteenth 
century. Twelve youths, armed with bow and arrows, and fancifully attired in white 
satin trimmed with green flowing sashes and silken caps of similar hue, competed on 
an amphitheatre of turf kept in order for the purpose. Surely it must have been the 
accompanying nuisances rather than any inherent evil connected with the institution 
itself which lead Dr. Heath to a resolution which even now seems to savour of over- 
reforming zeal. Probably reasons similar to those which forced Provost Hodgson 
to dispense with Montem at Eton in 1847, moved Dr. Heath to avoid what had become 
an annual orgy in 1771. 

As the Harrow speeches were substituted for arrow shooting, it is interesting to 
learn from Dr. Kaye, afterwards Dean of Lincoln, what he saw in 1780 when, ona 
travelling tour through England, he visited Harrow. 


“Harrow ; The School an old high Hous, about one hundred and eighty Boys, a Head master 
and four junior masters, Dr. Heath, Dr. Drury (szc), and Mr. Bromley, who married his sister. 
His Mother. At the Speeches Mrs. Bromley got up at three to provide custards, &c., which 
would not keep clouted cream. 

“She has the conduct of the whole—Mr. Drury is most likely to succeed to the school.” 


The successor to this anxious heritage, the Harrow headmastership, proved to be 
Dr. Joseph Drury, as Dean Kaye anticipated, and under the new régime between 1785 
and 1805, the school flourished, and a number of the nobility sent their sons to 
the hill. The bill of 1803 included many distinguished names, and the numbers 
rose to 351, Or One more than at Eton. Where they were all located at that time 
seems quite mysterious; as beyond the headmaster’s, there seems to have been 
nothing but very small houses available. Probably however the headmaster’s house 
had grown to its widest proportions. Increasing in size little by little since the times 
of Horne, Bolton and Brian, it had come to be as curious a monument of the past as 
the old Fourth-Form Room, its corridors being covered with names of by-gone Har- 
rovians, many of whom were famous amongst their countrymen. It was in this 
place that Lord Byron lived, first under Dr. Drury, and then under Dr. George 
Butler, father of the present Master of Trinity, during whose sway a wing was added to 
Lyon’s school building. The headmaster’s house was unfortunately destroyed by fire 
in 1838, when Dr. Wordsworth held the post of headmaster, and with it perished 
interesting memorials of many distinguished pupils. 

That Lord Byron at Harrow displayed more prominently the better side of his 
character, few who have read Moore’s Zife of the noble poet, or even the Hours of 
Idleness, will deny. Lord Byron, as a Harrow boy, elevated the idea of friendship to 
a height from which his conduct as a man too often showed a lamentable descent. 
Indeed his fidelity to Harrow and the friends he made there is proverbial. There is no 
reason to doubt the genuineness of that sentiment which he gracefully expressed in a 
Stanza of those early lines ‘‘On a Tear,” which are to be found in the Hours of /dleness. 


“Sweet scene of my youth, 
Seat of friendship and truth, 
Where love chas’d each fast-fleeting year ; 
Loth to leave thee, I mourn’d, 
For a last look I turn’d, 
But thy spire was scarce seen through a tear.” 
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Lord Byron arrived at a just estimate of his school-fellow Peel’s future pre-eminence 
when he said :— 


“Peel (the orator and statesman that is or is to be) was my form fellow, and we were both at 
the top of our remove. We were on good terms, but his brother was my intimate friend. There were 
always great hopes of Peel amongst us all, masters and scholars, and he has not disappointed them.” 


Lord Byron spent many summer afternoons upon the Peachy tomb in Harrow 
churchyard meditating the tuneful verses so caustically reviewed in the Ldinburgh 
when Jeffrey ruled supreme. It has not unnaturally therefore been doubted by 
several writers, amongst them the Dean of Ely, whether this noble poet ever really 
was a leader amongst the boys. Crippled by a natural infirmity, he might aspire to 
athletic success, but was debarred from its attainment. ‘* Sentimental, and addicted 
to dreaming on tombstones,” he was not an athlete such as Dr. Merivale imagines 
a leading Harrovian about A.p. 1805 must have been. Mrs. Drury was once heard 
to say of him, ‘‘ There goes Byron (Birron she called him) straggling up the hill, like 
a ship in a storm without rudder or compass.!” The first sixty years of the nineteenth 
century saw no less than five Harrow Prime Ministers, viz., Mr. Spencer Perceval, Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Goderick (the first Lord Ripon), Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston. 

No Harrow retrospect can be termed complete which does not acknowledge 
indebtedness to Dr. Joseph Drury’s skilful management of the school between 1785 
and 1805. If not one of the greatest scholars who have occupied the position of 
headmaster, he proved himself to be unsurpassed in the management of boys. His 
power of attracting youth was so general that on the only occasion on which he 
revisited Harrow after his retirement, the boys took the horses out of his carriage and 
dragged him up the hill. The emotions aroused thereby were too much for Dr. Drury, 
who never saw his dear Harrow again. 

Dr. George Butler, father of the present Master of Trinity, was headmaster between 
1805 and 1829. That period was marked by many memorable events. 

A valuable record of Dr. George Butler’s times and the ideas then prevalent is to be 
found in the recollections of Dean Merivale. 


“The headmaster at the time was Dr. George Butler, who had obtained the appointment 
thirteen years before, and was, it would seem, in his forty-seventh year, the age which Aristotle 
marks as the acme of man’s combined bodily and mental vigour. His stature was somewhat below 
the middle height, but his limbs were lithe and well set ; his countenance, with its keen eyes and 
curved beak, was full of expression, but evidently kept under strict control ; and his march up to 
school at the head of a procession of lagging and perhaps unwilling assistants, now, I fear, disused, 
was decidedly impressive. His cropped and powdered hair, and dignified costume, gave an idea 
of more years than he really numbered ; but there could be no doubt of the agility of a man who thirty 
years later (January, 1843, near Northampton) leapt off his horse to rescue a woman from the river.” 


Dr. Merivale also gives a striking picture of the famous rival scholar, Mr. Henry 
Drury, friend of Lord Byron, and son of Dr. Joseph Drury. 


“The headmaster was ably supported. I am bound on all accounts to mention first my own 
uncle, Henry (or Harry) Drury, who held for many years the amplest boarding-house and the most 
crowded pupil-room of any. The extraordinary energy with which he coped with the numbers 
that thus besieged him, and if he was unable to give them all equal attention, at least impressed 
them with a sense of his constant vigilance, and kept them strictly under his authority, was a 
matter of general admiration. . . . and a sight it was to see and to remember, the massive figure of 
the ruler, then in the full vigour of his age, striding from end to end, rolling out awful questions 
and sonorous recitations.” 


One more reminiscence of the Dean’s will aptly close the period assigned for this 
review of events, with mention of the proposed building of a right wing to John Lyon’s 
school-house. 


“The erection of the new school, or speechroom, was commenced in 1819, and I was one of 
the number who marched in procession and trod sturdily on the first stone, beneath which were 
deposited the coins of the period, and—to be worth many coins whenever it shall be recovered— 
a bill of the school, written by Bollaerts, a youth of much promise, and adorned, as I remember, with 
some graceful flourishes by Isaac Williams.” 


Dr. George Butler’s rule at Harrow was prosperous, and the affection felt for him 
by his old pupils—of whom several very aged representatives still survive—was very 
remarkable. Percy M. THORNTON. 


! ** Recollections of the Dean of Ely.” Harrow School and its Surroundings, p. 239- 
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1829—1889. 


I HAVE been asked to write a few words as a kind of preface to my friend Mr. 
Percy Thornton’s article on Harrow. The ‘‘ preface” might perhaps be more fittingly 
called an ‘‘ epilogue,” for, as Mr. Thornton’s narrative ends with 1829, the last year of 
my father’s long headmastership, it seems natural that my remarks should touch mainly 
on the sixty years which have followed. These remarks cannot be historical, still less 
critical. Such work is for other pens. To recall a few memories, to point out a very 
few characteristics, must be my one object. 

The sixty years in question have been memorable years in the history of Harrow. 
They have been witnesses of strange vicissitudes. If the great majority of living 
Harrovians can say with thankfulness that they have ‘‘ seen Jerusalem in prosperity all 
their life long,” there are others still among us, not less deeply attached to the school, 
whose lot it was, during their earlier years, to see dwindling numbers and to hear 
anxious forebodings. 

But at no time did it occur to our citizens to despair of the commonwealth. 


. exigui numero, sed vivida virtus, 


was the line which good Bishop Wordsworth loved to apply to some of his cricket 
elevens in years when the ranks which they represented so bravely at Lord’s were 
sadly thinned at home. And I have often thought that the praise implied in the 
quotation might fairly be extended to the boys of that period for their prowess in 
other than athletic fields. Not afew of our best Harrow scholars, our best divines, 
our most cultured representatives in Parliament, at the bar, in literature, and as 
country gentlemen, belong to those years of trial when, if our numbers were small, 
our spirit was as high and our affections as warm as now. 

But to come to a few characteristics of the period now in review. 

I.—One of the most striking is the almost ceaseless stream of private munificence 
which has poured in upon us. It began, indeed, in 1819, and continued till 1829, during 
which decade the sum of about £8,000 was raised by subscription. This sum enabled 
the men of that generation to erect anew speech-room and library, adding at the same 
time a new wing to the old building of the founder. But the Pactolus which then 
began to run was destined to become ever broader and deeper. The knowledge that 
the school had virtually no endowment was probably a great stimulus to benefactors, 
and also a great help to those who again and again begged in its name. Allowing 
for scholarships, prizes, two chapels, school-rooms, a larger library, a second new 
speech-room, sanatorium, music-rooms, gymnasium, racquet courts, fives courts, 
cricket grounds, football field, and two bathing places, together with the sums raised 
for the ‘‘ Harrow Mission” at Latimer Road, Kensington, it is not too much to say 
that between 1829 and 1890 hardly less than £120,000 have been subscribed by the 
governors, masters, past and present members, and friends of the school, many of the 
most munificent among the latter having been parents of Harrow boys, though not 
themselves Harrovians. These continuous and multiform gifts, which are commemor- 
ated each year in detail on Founder’s Day, have supplied gradually almost every want, 
and bear impressive testimony to the affection which a great public school inspires. 

I1.—Another marked characteristic of the last sixty years is the part borne by the 
School Chapel. Before 1838 Harrow boys had no such institution. Dr. Words- 
worth, doubtless full of the memories of his own Winchester, resolved to give 
them what he had himself prized so dearly. It was a ‘‘ venture of faith.” There was 
much to discourage him, not least falling numbers, but he bravely persevered, and 
he had his reward. The rebuilding and enlargement of the chapel under Dr. Vaughan, 
his munificent gift of the beautiful chancel, the plan by which he connected the 
South ‘* Memorial” Aisle with the deaths of Harrow men in the Crimean War, and 
the voice which spoke week by week from the pulpit, summoning his young charge to 
‘* whatsoever things are pure and lovely and of good report ’—all this belongs to the 
first half of our period, and must always be had in grateful remembrance by every 
true son of Harrow. 

Since the end of 1859, when Dr. Vaughan retired, the main addition to the chapel 
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has been its monuments. Besides the spire, which was erected in 1865 to the memory 
of William Oxenham, ‘‘a man greatly beloved,” provision has been made for record- 
ing on two of the walls every boy who has died while a member of the school. On 
other walls are commemorated masters of the school, as well as some specially 
regretted or specially distinguished a/umni. These are of all ages. The arrangement 
of the monuments, most of them made of marble and alabaster, forms a striking, 
and it is believed unique, architectural feature of the chapel. It was approved, and 
in part at least suggested, by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

IIl.—The building of the ‘‘ Vaughan Library,” another work of the same 
architect, marks a further stage in the progress of the school. The first stone of this 
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THE VAUGHAN LIBRARY, 


permanent monument of Dr. Vaughan’s signal services to 
Harrow was laid by Lord Palmerston, amid torrents of 
rain, on July 4th, 1861. Speaking under an umbrella, 
held over his head by his distinguished colleague, Lord 
Clarendon, the ever-cheery Prime Minister, then in his 
Yen evel. seventy-seventh year, compared a wise system of edu- 

és cation, with which he was pleased to credit Harrow, to 
those “ fertilizing showers ” which, if they sometimes damp the spirits, yet prepare 
the soil for the seed. After this genial little speech, without stopping for luncheon, 
he rode back to London in the drenching rain, and appeared in his place that afternoon 
in the House of Commons. 

From that time forwards the ‘‘ Vaughan Library ” has become a centre of intellect- 
ual life to the school. It discharges more than one important function. It possesses 
an admirable collection of books. It gives a home to the busts and pictures of many 
of Harrow’s best worthies, including Mr. George Richmond’s refined portraits of 
Archbishop Longley and Dr. Vaughan. Further, it is the august curia of the boys’ 

‘Debating Society.” It was here that a breathless house once divided on the motion 
of a brilliant young Irishman, ‘‘ That Ireland is, for its size, the best country in the 
world—and the worst governed.” 

The mover of this thoughtfully balanced resolution was the same young scholar who 
translated in school Horace’s ‘‘ oceano dissociabili” as ‘the sea which objects to the 
Union.” There is, | understand, good reason to hope that he may ere long be doing 
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his best to neutralize this estranging malignity of St. George’s Channcl by entering the 
House of Commons as an ardent Unionist. 

I1V.—To pass from places and persons to events. If we were asked to single out 
the two leading events in Harrow’s history since 1859, we could hardly hesitate to 
name the Public Schools Commission and the Tercentenary Commemoration. The 
Commission, sometimes known as ‘‘ Lord Clarendon’s Commission,” was appointed in 
1861, and reported in 1864. The report overhauled, as it were, the whole educational 
and disciplinary system of nine of the leading public schools. It became for a time as 
popular asa novel. It was read eagerly in studies and drawing-rooms not often laden 
with blue-books in folio. It prepared the way for the Public Schools Act of 1868, 
and for the executive Commission, of which the late Archbishop Thomson was the 
chairman, and Lord Salisbury, Lord Coleridge, and Sir John Lubbock were prominent 

: members. The Statutes and 








SO ——————] Regulations approved by this 

| | second Commission may be 
ow OS | regarded as the new charter 
te YS a 3? of Harrow. This new charter 
mn | in many important respects 


modified the working at least, 
\ , if not the spirit, of the old 
sm constitution. It definitely as- 
signed to the governors, 
| whose numbers it nearly 
s doubled, more extensive 
“s¢| powers than they had pre- 
viously exercised. In partic- 
ular, it gave them the supreme 
“| authority in school finance and 
in the licensing of boarding 
houses. It provided also for 
the introduction and co-ordin- 
ation of new branches of study. 


| 





= | These provisions have not re- 

1° ; mained a dead letter. The 

Lt {| educational developments 
ty | which have since come about, 


ay YS such as the introduction of the 

a | teaching of natural science, 

| the establishment in 1870 of 

| the ** Modern Side,” and the 

| increased attention given in 

| — _| later years to modern lan- 

THE SPEECH ROOM. guages, history, and mathe- 

matics, may be said to have 

either dated or at least gained a fresh impulse from the public interest aroused by Lord 
Clarendon’s Commission. 

Something had been done by Dr. George Butler, Dr. Longley, and Dr. Wordsworth, 
and still more by Dr. Vaughan, to widen the old curriculum of the last century. Very 
much has been done since 1885 by the present energetic headmaster to organize and 
systematize the numerous subjects of study which now contend for the mastery. But 
the report of 1864, followed by the action of Archbishop Thomson’s Commission, 
between 1868 and 1872, will probably be among the chief official sources to which 
the historian of education will turn when he comes to trace the advance of the 
higher instruction given to boys in the reign of Queen Victoria. 

V.—If the report of Lord Clarendon’s Commission and the consequent Public 
Schools Act were the chief educational fact in Harrow’s last quarter of a century, the 
most stirring and picturesque event was undoubtedly the Tercentenary Festival in 
1871. The great gathering on June 15th, which was observed that year as Founder’s 
Day, will hardly be matched in interest tili another cighty years have passed over the 
Hill and added fresh honour to the bequest of John Lyon. After the Commemoration 
Service in the chapel, followed by the signing of the numerous autographs of visitors 
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and boys in the Vaughan Library, luncheon was served under a canvas stretched over 
the whole western wing of the old school yard. Thelate Duke of Abercorn, the Senior 
Governor, presided. Among the speakers, who with difficulty made their voices heard 
through the wild tempest which was raging, were the two ex-headmasters, Bishop 
Wordsworth and Dr. Vaughan, Lord Bessborough (then Mr. Frederick Ponsonby), 
and Mr. Robert Grimston. That auspicious day set its seal to a great effort by which 
all future generations of Harrovians will profit. A ‘* Lyon Memorial Fund” had 
three months before been started, which in the course of the next fourteen years 
mounted up to £38,000. From the proceeds of this fund were erected the laboratories 
and lecture rooms dedicated to natural science, the excellent gymnasium, and in 
particular, the new speech-room, unsurpassed, for its size, as a hall for speaking and 
music. A visit to Harrow on Speech Day is well worth making. The scene in the 
speech-room is one of rare beauty. The building is in shape like a Greek theatre, the 
seats of the visitors rising tier above tier facing the long and handsome dais from 
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JOUN LYON’S HOUSE AT PRESTON. 


which the young orators address their audience. In all the large building there is not 
a seat in which a well-trained voice is not distinctly heard. Among the best Parlia- 
mentary declamations in one or other of the two speech-rooms during the last thirty 
years may be mentioned Mr. D. Plunket Barton’s rendering, in 1873, of Sheil’s im- 
passioned denunciation of Lyndhurst for calling the Irish ‘‘ aliens,” and, in 1886, Mr. 
George Peel’s delivery of the peroration of his grandfather’s great speech on the 
proposed Repeal of the Union. In comedy, Aristophanes, Sheridan, and the stately 
reserve of ‘‘ Wall,” in the J/tdsummer Night's Dream, acted with more than mural 
dignity, about 1871, by the editor of Zwx .Vundi, may be said to be the established 
favourites. 

VI.—But the speech-room has yet another use. No account of Harrow character- 
istics during the last quarter of a century would be even tolerably complete which 
omitted the advance that has been made in the study and love of music. We are 
not now speaking of the more systematic efforts of trained players on the piano or 
the violin, though here too the performances of many boys have been very considerable. 
We speak rather of what is known at Harrow as ‘‘ House Singing” and ‘‘ School 
Songs.” 
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Those strangers who have had the good fortune to be at Harrow on the afternoon 
of a Founder’s Day, or to remain till the early evening of Speech Day, will have been 
surprised and charmed by hearing one first-rate song after another, brimful of humour, 
pathos, manly esprit de corps, and at times delicious nonsense of the purest water, 
thundered forth in unison by hundreds of young throats. The day may come when 
some Harrow Tacitus will write the Annals of Harrow Music. Then it will be in part, 
but only in part, understood, how, from :862 to 1885 some six school generations of 
Harrow boys bowed beneath the spell of Mr. John Farmer’s inspiring genius and 
** magnetic” personality, and how heavy a debt the school owes to him and to the 
various masters and other friends who placed their poetic gifts at his disposal. 





HEADSTON HOUSE, NEAR HARROW, FORMERLY A DWELLING OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 


Among these he would, I know, gratefully mention Bishop Westcott, Canon Bradby, 
Archdeacon Farrar, Rev. J. Robertson, and Mr. E. W. Howson, 


Museum ante omnes, medium nam [cetera] turba 
Hunc habet, atque umeris exstantem suspicit altis. 


A school is indeed fortunate which at one and the same time can find a vates sacer, like 
Mr. E. E. Bowen, to interpret every phase, grave alike and gay, of its corporate life, 
and also a sympathetic composer, like Mr. Farmer, to wed the poet’s words to worthy 
melodies. 

Since Mr. Farmer left Harrow for Balliol College, Oxford, in 1885, the music of 
the school has been carried on with unflagging vigour under the distinguished direction 
of Mr. Eaton Faning. With Mr. Faning to direct and inspire the whole, and 
Herr Otto Peiniger to teach the violin, it is safe to prophesy that the love of good 
music, both as a noble art and a delightful bond of school brotherhood, will long con- 
tinue to be a characteristic of Harrow, 


“Twenty, and thirty, and forty years on.” 
H. Montacu BUuTLER. 
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ATHLETICS. 
CRICKET. 


THE first authentic mention of cricket amongst the Harrow School archives was in 
1771, though as, according to Horace Walpole, the game was played at Eton some 
forty years earlier, it was probably played at Harrow at the sametime. Opinions differ 
as to when the first dond fide contest between the two schools took place. According 
to a pencil note in an old Etonian book presented lately to the Vaughan Library, a 
match was played in 1800. It is also said that in 1805 Eton gained an easy victory 
over Harrow on the old Dorset Square ground; but unfortunately no authorized 
account of the match has ever been found. Further doubt, too, is thrown upon the 
matter by the fact that according to Mr. John Lloyd, the Harrow captain, Byron was 
never in the School Eleven, while he certainly played in the 1805 match. When Lord 
Bessborough, better known as Fred. Ponsonby, mentioned the matter to Lord 
Palmerston, who was at Harrow at the time, he replied, ‘‘ Yes, it is true they beat 
us, but we beat them another time.” As the Pavilion at Lord’s was burnt in 1832, 
with all its records of cricket, there will always be a controversy, until, perhaps, some 
private papers throw light on the subject. Anyhow there were several irregular 
contests about that time. 

Until 1803, cricket at Harrow was played on the brow of the Hill, on the side 
leading from Harrow to Sudbury and London. In that year an Act of Parliament was 
passed allowing the enclosure of Roxeth Common, where the school cricket has since 
been played. It was not, however, till 1832 that the sole privilege to play cricket on 
the common was conceded by the inhabitants to Harrow School. 

Between 1803 and 1818 there is no record of cricket at Harrow attaining a high 
standard ; but we know from the evidence of those under Dr. Drury, that prior to 1803, 
‘‘amusements were not attended to, and that the cricket-ground was bad.” ! With the 
exception of P. J. Vigne, who will be remembered for his wicket-keeping in 1818, no 
Harrovians attained any special fame during that period. It scarcely seems possible, 
however, that the game could have acquired that popularity which Dr. Merivale, Dean 
of Ely, claims for it in 1823-24, without some years of careful practice. In that year 
the late Dr. Trench, Archbishop of Dublin, Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St, 
Andrew’s, Perry, late Bishop of Melbourne, Oxenden, Primate of Canada, and 
Cardinal Manning, played in the sixth-form game. Charles Wordsworth, the Harrow 
captain, who went to Harrow in 1820, writing to a correspondent this year, says :— 

“The old ground which we played upon was too much upon a slope, and when I was one of 
the ‘Club Keepers’ and head of the eleven, a considerable sum was spent jn endeavouring to 
improve it, and we succeeded in levelling a sufficient space for a tolerably good wicket. Soon after 
our regular match with Eton had begun (in 1822) we were provided with our first ‘ professional,’ 
from ‘ Lord’s,’ through the kindness of Mr. Anderson, an elder brother-in-law of Manning (now 
Cardinal) who was one of my last eleven. (I played in four against Eton, 1822-1825) Mr. A. 
undertaking to pay all expenses.” 

Between 1822 and 1832, Harrow could not keep on anything like even terms with 
her opponents. Lord Bessborough, who has watched every improvement or deteriora- 
tion in Harrow cricket since 1828, and has taught good play amongst the boys for 
more than half a century, remembers perfectly all the different players at Harrow, 
both in his boyhood and in our own time, and their respective merits ; and, while acknow- 
ledging that the condition of the ground, and the style of bowling sixty years ago 
render all comparison impossible, yet contends that the scientific principles of batting 
were known, and put in practice, before he left Harrow. Lord Bessborough attributes 
a good deal of the knowledge he has since imparted to others to his association, when 
at Harrow and Cambridge, with Mr. Bence-Jones, afterwards the famous physician. Mr. 
Bence-Jones gave up cricket for work at the University, but has influenced the game 
for all time both at Harrow and elsewhere. During the University career of Lord 
Bessborough and the late Mr. Robert Grimston, better known as ‘‘ Bob Grimston ” 
correct style and patient play were imparted to Harrovians by Mr. Henry Anderson, 
and it was in his time, in the year 1843, when the school only contained eighty-seven 


1 An Old Harrovian of 1800. Harrow Gazette, Dec. 3, 1863. 
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boys, that the Harrow eleven beat both Eton and Winchester. These victories were 
mainly owing to the left-hand bowling of Gathorne, and William Nicholson’s wicket- 
keeping. Mr. Anderson’s mantle descended upon the shoulders of Lord Bessborough 
and ‘‘ Bob Grimston,” to whom much of the success of Harrow cricket is due. Every 
Harrovian, past and present, thanks them for the great services they have rendered the 
old school, and for the care and patience with which they have watched the cricket 
career of the smallest Shell boy, to the most promising of the sixth-form game. As 
to Mr. Grimston’s services, I cannot do better than give Lord Bessborough’s tribute 
to the memory of his old friend : 

‘There have been times when most men would have thought it hopeless to try and keep up a 
high standard of play. At one time there were under one hundred boys in the school, and very 
few of the age and size to make anything like a school eleven. But he always kept up the boys’ 
spirits and inculcated steady play and good cricket, and indulged himself in the hopes of what 
players they would make another year.”1 


It will be remembered that ‘‘ Bob” Grimston never played at Lord’s for Harrow. 
His omission from the eleven is thus accounted for by Mr. R. Broughton, who, being 
the only boy left of the 1833 eleven, had to select a new team : 


“ Grimston at that time was a very fair bat but a bad field, and I had my doubts whether he 
ought to be in the eleven. He was a friend of mine and I did not like to hurt his feelings, so I 
asked him to help me in making up aneleven. Coinciding in opinion with his captain Mr. Grimston 
left himself out. To the last he always contended that he had not been good enough.” ? 


While Lord Bessborough, and I. D. Walker, also an Old Harrovian, and Mr. M. C. 
Kemp (one of the Assistant Masters at the school) continue to watch over Harrow 
cricket, the game is scarcely likely to decline or the old spirit to die out. Before 
proceeding to give a detailed account of Harrow games, the following story of an old 
Harrovian shows the blind reverence with which a boy, who excels in cricket, is looked 
upon at Harrow. Among the best fast bowlers ever at Harrow, was F. C. Cobden, 
who, when at Cambridge, bowled the last three wickets of the Oxford eleven in three 
consecutive balls, and thus won the match. A smaller Harrow boy being asked by his 
father, whether he was any relation to the great Cobden replied indignantly, “ He is 
the great Cobden.” 

There is no doubt about the popularity of cricket at all public schools, but at 
Harrow it is at the present time unprecedented. Out of a school of six hundred boys 
nearly all wish to play. Unfortunately there is not sufficient room on the cricket 
fields known as the Upper and Lower Grounds, to permit of this being done, in spite 
of the addition a few years ago of a large piece of ground to the Lower Field, the 
munificent gift of the late Mr. Grimston. Any one, however, visiting Harrow on a 
half holiday in the summer term, will see every corner of the Lower Ground occupied 
by boys playing in their various games. A valuable piece of ground in the north side 
of the Upper Field has quite recently been purchased by Mr. W. Nicholson, who kept 
wicket for the school in 1843, and by him let to the school at a small rent, for 
the purpose of providing a practice ground for boys unable to find room elsewhere. 

On _half-holidays (Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays) in the summer term, 
between the hours of two and six, there are seven school games going on. The 
‘Sixth Form” game, composed of the best twenty-two boys in the school, from 
whom the School Eleven which is to play at Lord’s is selected. The ‘ First Fifth” 
game, comprising the second best twenty-two boys in the school, all of whom are in 
their House Eleven. The ‘‘Second Fifth” game, made up of the third best twenty- 
two boys in the School. The ‘‘ Third Fifth” game, and this year owing to the 
increasing demand to play cricket an additional ‘‘ Third Fifth’? game has been intro- 
duced. The ‘* Remove” game, and the ‘‘ Shell” game. 

The School Eleven at Harrow are alone entitled to wear white flannels and the 
school colours, and the next eleven, which together with the Eleven, make up the 
‘* Sixth Form ” game, are given their Sixth Form coats (dark blue, trimmed with white 
braid). The rest of the school wear grey flannel trousers, plain blue flannel coats, and 
a school cap. Those boys, however, who are in their House Eleven wear the House 
Eleven caps. 

School matches and the ‘‘ Sixth Form 


” 


game are played on the Upper Ground, 


and on days when there is no school match, one of the ‘‘ Third Fifth ” games is played 
1 Life of R. Grimston, by F. Gale, p. 172. 2 Jbid, p. 168. 
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in a corner of the ground sufficiently far away not to interfere with the ‘* Sixth Form” 
game. The other games are played on the Lower Ground. 


‘8 SC4LLES & ALEHARDS= O* 


VIEW FROM THE CHURCHYARD NEAR THE PEACHEY TOMB, 


In addition to these games on half holidays ‘‘ Second Eleven” matches are played 
between the various Houses, and a challenge cup is presented at the end of the term to 
the best House. No ‘‘cap” may play in these matches. The School Eleven plays 
about seven matches before ‘‘ Lord’s,” the great event of the year at Harrow, and 
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these are generally against ‘‘ The Town,” ‘‘ Mr. Bowen’s Eleven,” ‘‘ The M.C.C.,” 
the ‘‘ Household Brigade,” ‘‘ Lord Bessborough’s Eleven,” the ‘‘ I Zingari,” and the 
‘*Old Harrovians,” this match always being the last before ‘‘ Lord’s.” Three chal- 
lenge cups, the gift of Lord Ebrington, are, at the end of the term, presented to the 
best bat, bowler and field, and a cup, the gift of Mr. E. E. Bowen, is also given for 
the best field and catch in the school. 

On equality with Eton, even if the disputed match be given to the ‘‘ Light Blues,” 
Harrow will start three ahead of Winchester whenever—and the sooner the better 
the old annual contest is renewed between these schools. 

On whole school days (Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays), after work is over 
for the day, between the hours of 6 and 8.30, ‘‘ House games” are played on 
the Lower Ground, which, for the purpose, is divided into seven grounds. As 
there are fourteen Houses to provide grounds for, two Houses have a ground on 
alternate evenings, one or two Houses only having a ground of their own. No 
House game is played on the ‘‘ First Fifth” ground except occasional ‘‘ House 
matches ” against the Masters. The Upper Ground on these days is given up to 
practice at the nets for the eleven and the ‘‘ Sixth Form” game, and to practice in 
fielding and catching. Boys below the Removes have to fag for them, and these fags 
are managed by ‘‘slave-drivers” (three or four boys appointed for the purpose). 
Next to the school matches in point of interest come the ‘‘ House Matches” between 
the first elevens of each House. For convenience, the various Houses are divided 
into ‘‘Upper Round” Houses (being those which possess a member of the School 
Eleven at the beginning of the term), and ‘‘Lower Round” Houses (being those 
which possess no member of the School Eleven at the beginning of the term). 
The ‘‘ Upper Round” Houses are drawn together, and play against each other; and 
the same course is pursued with regard to the ‘‘ Lower Round” Houses. When all 
these ties are played off, the winner of the ‘‘ Upper Round” plays the winner of the 
‘* Lower Round” for ‘‘Cock House.” A silver challenge cup is presented to the Cock 
House of the year. 





SHOOTING AND SWIMMING. 


For those boys who do not care to play cricket in the summer term, there is the 
‘* Sixth Form” game to watch or the school match, as the case may be, or, if a boy 
prefer it, there are the ‘‘ palmy sides of Ducker” (the swimming-bath) about half-a- 
mile from the top of the hill on the opposite side to the cricket ground, or shooting at 
the butts to prepare for the annual contest between the ‘‘ Eights” of the public schools 
at Wimbledon for the ‘‘ Elcho Shield” and the ‘‘ Spencer Cup.” At one time the 
shield was again and again carried off in triumph by the school, and all who arc 
interested in Harrow would like to see some of the old skill with the rifle return. 
‘* Ducker ”’ is open all the summer term, and for two weeks after the boys go back in 
September. For those who care for swimming there are inter-house swimming 
matches ; and each house elects ‘‘ ducks” (boys over sixteen) and ‘‘ ducklings ” (boys 
under sixteen) to compete for Cock House. It is curious to note, by the way, that 
a Harrow boy adds er on to everything he can, such as ‘‘yarder,” yard cricket, 
‘* footer” (football), ‘‘ ducker,” and ‘‘ recker”’ (recreation ground). Every boy in the 
school, unless with a doctor’s certificate, has to learn to swim seventy yards at the least. 
Mr. A. G. Watson, one of the Assistant Masters at Harrow, superintends all matters 
relating to this department. On the last Monday of the term there is a contest for the 
best swimmer and the best dive, a challenge cup being given for these events by Lord 
Ebrington. There are also contests for racing, picking up eggs, and to become 
‘* dolphins,” and for a Humane Society medal. 


FOOTBALL. 


Directly after the Goosematch! ‘‘ Footer ” proper begins, and is the principal game 
played at the school during the Christmas term. The game as played at Harrow differs 
considerably from the game as played at Eton and other schools, and has distinct rules 


2 A cricket match played between the School Eleven and a team of old Harrovians on Michaelmas day, or 
as near to it as possible. 
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of its own ; it may be said to be more like the Association game than any other. 
Each house at Harrow has its own ground, an advantage which I think few other 
schools possess. House games are played on alternate half-holidays in the week, and 
these are the only games which are compulsory. Any boy wishing to be excused has 
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HARROW, FROM THE PARK, 
to obtain the consent of the captain of the house 
eleven. As at Eton, the rules as to attendance 
and the punishments for disobeying them vary in 
the different houses; there are no written school 
regulations on the subject. The entire manage- 
ment is left to the captains and the members of 
the house elevens. No doubt the system is an 
excellent one. If it were not, it would not be 
allowed to continue for a day ; and I feel sure 
that the Harrow masters will heartily agree with 
what Mr. Sydney James, in his excellent article i. \ 
upon athletics at Eton in a former number of the Soy i, 
English Illustrated Magazine, says upon the subject. Ay 
Many a would-be loafer at Harrow has been made i 
a man by being compelled, when a small boy, to go to football against his will. Any 
one knowing Harrow life, and reading the articles in the 7imes initiated by ‘‘ Etoniensis” 
some few months since, must have laughed at the thought of there being any necessity to 
compel Harrow boys to play cricket or football, so popular are these two games, and so 
keen the boys to play. What coercion there is, is only directed against the few, and 
those few will probably, if they are worth anything, look back upon it with feelings 
of gratitude. 

On whole school days in the Christmas term, second and third eleven matches are 
played between the various houses, and in this way the chance of one house beating 
another is estimated when the ties for Cock House are played off. On half-holidays, 
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football is played between the hours of 2.30 and 3.30, and on school days between 
2.15 and 3. The ‘‘Sixth Form” game, which is made up of the best twenty-two 
football players in the school, has its own ground, and is played on every half-holiday, 
and from this game is selected the School Eleven. Several school matches are played 
during the term, commencing with one against the Old Harrovians on Founder’s Day, 
The house matches commence about the middle of the term, and the winner of the 
final tie is the ‘‘Cock House,” and holds the silver challenge cup presented by 
Viscount Ebrington. 


RACQUETS AND FIVEs. 


In the Easter term the principal games are ‘‘ Racquets ” and “‘ Fives.”” It is during 
this term that the pair is selected to compete at Queen’s Club with the other public 
schools for the challenge cup. There is one covered, and one uncovered racquet court 
at Harrow. The covered court was built by private subscription in 1865, and during 
the Easter term it is seldom unoccupied. Every one will acknowledge, that of all the 
public schools who compete for the cup, Harrow has proved herself far and away the 
most efficient. The challenge cup is kept by any school which can succeed in winning 
the match three years running—otherwise it is only held for one year—and in the 
Vaughan Library may be seen two of these. No other school has as yet succeeded in 
carrying off a cup. There is every reason to hope that this efficiency may still continue 
to be kept up under the excellent tuition of ‘‘ Judy,” the Harrow professional, and of 
Mr. M. C. Kemp. ‘‘ Judy” has given the school a challenge cup, which is played for 
before the ties are drawn to decide who is to represent the school at Queen’s Club. 

Of late years the game of ‘‘ Fives” has become very popular at Harrow. There 
are ten fives courts, which are always full, but, although a match has been instituted 
between Eton and Harrow, which is played at each school in alternate years, Harrow 
has not yet succeeded in winning a match. 


OTHER GAMES. 


School and House sports and an occasional paper chase are also held during the 
Easter term at ‘‘ Recker ’’—the recreation ground—which is at the foot of the hill just 
off the Pinner Road. Three challenge cups have been given by Lord Ebrington to be 
held for one year by the winner of the School 100 and 200 yards race and the High 
Jump. Mention must also be made of the very excellent gymnasium the school 
possesses, which was built in 1874 with part of the Lyon Memorial Fund, and to which 
every boy is obliged to go for three consecutive terms. The chief interest in this 
department is centred in the competition for the School ‘‘ Eight,” the Challenge Shield 
for the Champion House given by the Masters, and an Assault at Arms given oncea 
year. The boys also have the advantage of a really good workshop superintended by 
Mr. F. E. Marshall (one of the Assistant Masters), and Mr. Halliday, and containing 
the most complete set of tools and implements that could be wanted to satisfy the 
most skilled of workmen. 

Although perhaps it is not quite in place to mention singing in a paper on athletics, 
still it is such a feature of a boy’s life at Harrow that it can hardly be left out. 

Besides House singing in the evenings of the Christmas and Easter Term, there isa 
school concert in the speech room on the last Saturday of each term, and on Founder's 
Day. It is a great honour to get into the choir, which is however filled as much by 
those who are in the School Eleven, as by those who have good voices. There is also 
a keen competition among the ‘‘ Twelves” of the various houses and for the wreath 
annually presented for the best madrigal. 

Mr. Welldon, the present Head Master, takes the keenest interest in every branch 
of school athletics, and hardly a half holiday passes without his presence on the 
cricket-ground, or football-field. It would be impossible in so short a paper to give 
more than a brief outline of athletics, but these few lines will, I hope, serve to show 
how important a part they play, in the life of a Harrow schoolboy. 


Puitip H. MARTINEAU. 
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GIRLHOOD IN ITALY. 


By FANNY ZAMPINI SALAZARO. 


| 


N Italy, and especially in the South, childhood develops so rapidly 
into girihood, that it is more than usually difficult to fix an age at 
which the change can be said to take place. It was not long since 
the law permitted girls to marry between the ages of twelve 
and fourteen. But when Italy reformed her laws and published 
a new code for the United Kingdom, it was decreed that girls could 
not marry before fifteen. What then can we call their girlhood ? 
For at twelve a girl has commonly begun to think about, and, 

sadder still, to feel love’s torments and life’s ambitions. And if this was only limited 

to the sweet, vague, and mysterious reveries of a young heart awakening to the soft 
feelings of love, we should have the expression of a poetical temperament leading to 
high thoughts and noble deeds. 

But though sometimes the case, this is not the character which is common amongst 
Italian girls; and their thoughts tend rather towards rich marriages and baneful 
calculations of this sort than to poetic dreams about their future life. And even 
in her simplicity a girl too often indulges the consideration of her chances in society, 
thinking it easy to marry well if she is but good-looking and rich. 

Marriage is the one view, the one ambition to which a girl clings. For this she 
forms her schemes, and studies music and singing and anything that shows her off to 
advantage among her friends ; for this she wishes to go out—not for simple healthy 
walks, but to mingle in crowds where men may see her and she see them. She is not 
prone to fashion in her mind an ideal of man, for she will be satisfied if he is rich. 
And there is consistency in the girl’s character ; for the object of her life in general 
is marriage, not always for love, but rather for a good settlement ; and then what does 
she care for her husband since it is to his fortune and position that she looks for the 
attainment of her ambition—/gurare and godere?* 

Whether at home or at school the same struggle agitates her childish mind; and 
the struggle is a real one, since she is obliged to hide it carefully from her parents 
and teachers, who would on no account even speak in her presence of such subjects as 
love and marriage ; and thus it happens that when the childish heart awakes to unknown 
feelings which she cannot herself define, but which reveal a new world of strange fears, 
deep delights, vague aspirations, and painful doubts, she has no one in whom she 
can trust or by whom she can be led, advised, supported, and enlightened. The 
only person to whom she is allowed to speak freely is her confessor, often perhaps a 
kind old man, who is ignorant of the troubles of a girlish soul, and who considers as 
‘‘sinful and bad thoughts” the feelings which may lead a woman to a noble life, or 
throw her into the toils of misery and shame; and so the young creature is scolded 
and made ashamed of herself, and roughly ordered to drive ‘‘such bad thoughts” 
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from her mind; and many a girl is made miserable indeed by firmly believing herself 
to be tempted and accursed merely because the confessor has put such nonsensical 
ideas into her head. At no time in life are the tender, delicate cares of a devoted and 
intelligent mother so much required. Be it sooner or later a mother must discern the 
time at which to give her daughter that quick and ready sympathy that no one else 
can supply, remembering what she herself has suffered. Strange as it may seem, too 
many women forget their girlish feelings when married and advanced in life, and the 
course pursued towards their daughters too often gives rise to a system of falsehood 
and hypocrisy. Since the confessor describes them as sinful, and the mother will not 
listen, girls are often driven to pour their confidences into the ears of servants, or 
friends of their own age whom they meet with at the daily classes, or at the convent, 
schools, or national colleges. But as neither at home nor at school have we in Italy 
yet attained a general high-toned intellectual and moral life, girlhood can hardly be 
expected to be what it ought—the smiling spring season of a happy woman. Except 
in a few fortunate cases we have not in general the highest and dearest of human 
blessings—home-life, that sweet and tender union of the family, with all its moral and 
ennobling influence on society and the nation. 

Therefore, without analyzing further the actual state of girlhood in Italy, let us 
give a rapid glance at what really constitutes the surroundings in which girls are 
brought up. No doubt it is possible for a person of high moral culture to abstract 
herself from her surroundings if they are coarse and vulgar ; but such an exertion 
requires a strong and resolute will, a noble character indeed, and one not to be 
influenced by circumstances, but on the contrary capable of bending them to serve its 
own best views. But to attain to this sort of human perfection is neither easy nor 
common, and we must therefore consider rather things as they are more generally 
found. 

Our society in Italy has not, asin England, a distinct and well-defined system of 
grades and classes. Money is the one mark of aristocracy. To money all honours 
are paid and all doors are open ; and when rich people are sensible enough to improve 
their minds and lead honourable lives, they are all deserving of respect and esteem. 
But when gold serves its owners only to defy public opinion, and to indulge in selfish 
pleasures and vulgar ambitions, its influence is at once baneful and corrupting. What, 
for instance, can we expect from a girl who sees her mother receiving her richer friends 
with marked difference of demeanour, and trying to realize the appearance of possessing 
wealth which in reality she has not got ? With such a training, girls can have no lofty 
conception of life. Unfortunately, too, refinement by no means always accompanies 
high birth ; where good education, sound principles, and noble feelings are wanting, 
vice asserts itself unblushingly in good society, and even in our modern literature 
its features are too faithfully reflected. We should give due praise to such 
novelists as Fogazzaro, Castelnuovo, and Farina, but much of what is popular 
fiction consists mainly of bad imitation of the works of French writers, and even 
our authoresses (with such exceptions as Signoras Pierantoni, Mancini, Neera, 
Cordelia and Marie Savi Lopez) consider little how high and noble a mission 
literature should aim at. 

Girls reared amid these surroundings are even more to be pitied than those who are 
brought up in convents by nuns. Those educated at the convents, and those educated 
at the national colleges, seem to fall into two easily distinguished classes. The first 
consists largely of dreaming, stupid creatures blushing for nothing, unable to put two 
sensible words together, filled with absurd prejudices, bigoted for the most part, and an 
easy prey to the corrupting atmosphere of the society they enter, on leaving the 
convent. The other class includes the ambitious coquette who begins even at school to 
court her richer companions, especially those who have brothers to whom they will send 
word about the ‘‘ impression” they make or the ‘‘ love” they inspire. I have actually 
read letters from a girl writing to a school companion to tell her brother she was dying 
for love of him! Nor are such childish absurdities as these regarded by mothers or 
teachers in a proper light. Instead of explaining to a girl the wrong she is doing 
herself, and pointing out a proper course of behaviour, the mother and teacher is too 
often content to punish the child and take no further trouble. All this is typical of the 
reluctance on the part of the older generation to improve or alter their views on the 
bringing up of girls. When Italy became united, compulsory and cheap education 
offered a road to improvement of which the lower classes readily availed themselves. 
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But their betters are too slow to move with the times. A noble and highly cultivated 
Italian lady thus wrote to me only a short time ago : ‘‘ As regards a desire for knowledge 
it is reduced to the smallest proportions. I may say that those in the lowest station of 
life have become the only class who study at all, and these mostly obtain positions as 
teachers. . . . My dear friend, your English blood deceives you. Not that I despair 
of Italy’s future. You are right to believe in it, and no doubt Italy will one day afford 
to women a means of proper culture. They will anxiously expect it and profit by it, 
but neither I nor you, who are so much the younger, will live to see it.” This comes, I 
say, from a noble and high-minded woman, who has devoted twenty-five years of her 
life and a large part of her fortune towards improving the education of girls in Italy ; 
and her sad forecast is probably only too true, though I cannot but hope that our 
progress will be more rapid. The first object must be to rouse all lovers of their country 
to areal sense of its wants. It seems to me that that which keeps us back is not want 
of means, for plenty of money is badly spent on a bad system; nor even want of 
intelligence, for Italians are naturally gifted, and their daughters would quickly change 
if their education was improved. It is a false sense of national pride that blinds 
Italians to existing evils, and that makes them boldly assert the superiority of their 
culture to that of all other European nations. And the accusation of ingratitude 
is too readily applied to those who see the faults of the system and seek to change 
it; their views are declared to be Utopian, and their criticism as implying a want of 
patriotic feeling. 

Girlhood amongst the mass of the people, though sad enough in the large towns, 
has yet a sort of wild poetic character in the rural districts. In the country, girls keep 
their simple, innocent ways, seldom leaving their mothers, to whom they are real helps 
in all household cares. They are healthy, living a pure and wholesome, if severe, life 
amongst the fields and mountains; and with them we often find a real deep vein of 
poetry and great gentleness of manners. Of all classes in Italy probably these make 
the best wives and mothers, and become devoted to their families when not led away 
by an imprudent ambition to seek their fortunes, and too often to find their loss, in the 
great centres of industry. Too fewefforts are made to establish local schools of tech- 
nical instruction in these villages and rural communities. 

Professor Ruggero Bonghi, well known in England as one of our most eminent 
writers and political men, has lately succeeded in establishing a first-rate girls’ college 
at Anagni, near Rome, for the daughters of teachers. The new institution, patronized 
by H.M. our most beloved Queen, and bearing her own name, promises to become 
one of the most practically organized in Italy. The education given there has the 
great advantage of being adapted to the needs of the social class to which the girls 
belong. One of the most recent innovations achieved is a special section of instruction 
in practical agriculture and dairy work. 

The advantage of obtaining such instruction without the necessity of leaving their 
birthplace would be inestimable to these girls. It is gratifying to record the exertions 
in this direction of a distinguished Italian lady, Signora Aurelia Cimmino Folliero de 
Luna, who has had notable success in establishing a rural school for girls in northern 
Italy. One would gladly see more sympathy between class and class, more of that 
kindly interest which I noticed in England in country life. 

With regard to life in the lower middle class living in towns, we have a clever 
Italian writer, Matilde Serao, who has very vividly described the melancholy girlhood 
that is seen in our Neapolitan provinces. Her accounts of Neapolitan life in the 
petite bourgeoisie, of the miserable struggles of girls studying to become teachers and 
telegraphists (the only occupations now open to this class), are graphic in the extreme ; 
most of these tales appeared in the Nuova Antologia, our best Italian Review: 
though some are considered unfair to the class they represent. 

We have now fortunately a Minister of Public Instruction in Italy, the Senator 
Pasquale Villari, who fully understands the need of reforming female education. His 
predecessor has already done a good deal to show that his interest in such an important 
matter lay not in words only, but was proved by deeds. He lately ordered all the 
Institutes of Fine Arts in Italy to be opened to women, so as to encourage them in art 
culture. Having heard how deficient was female education in convents and national 
colleges, he charged Commendatore Gioda, who was at the head of ordinary and 
popular instruction, to inspect girls’ colleges throughout Italy, and report officially on 
their actual state. His report is most valuable for any one interested in Italian girls’ 
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education, for it gives a very clear idea of the present state of this matter. We have 
now in Italy through the various provinces 1,584 female colleges thus divided :— 


Entirely supported by the Government . 5 


Established by the Government and variously self-supporting es “Se ces eee 
Established by the Provinces or Cities . . 73 

Established by private Associations and havi ing the character ‘of Charitable 
Institutions . . & AM ed) eae os a Css > Sap, LBD Ten See A “eee 
Private Boarding Scholls .. 2... 0. ee ee ee ee ee 660 
1584 


In these colleges, a great many of which are convents, 47,358 girls are boarders, 
whilst 29,294 daily pupils attend the schools and receive there their education. So Italy 
has at present 76,652 young girls being trained to be one day sensible women, the 
mothers of the future Italian generation. 

What is the value of the culture and education so many girls receive in those 
colleges ? asks Commendatore Gioda in his report. He very honestly answers, making 
most sagacious and just observations on the various types of these colleges. The best 
of them all are the five immediately dependent on the Government, one in Milan, 
one in Florence, one in Verona, one in Palermo, and one lately incorporated in 
Montagna. 

The three Royal Female Colleges in Naples, entirely self-supporting, deserve 
special notice, and I am glad to be able to give it, since I have read with deep interest 
the report of Senator Rega, who was at the head of them, and whose death is just 
lamented. He plainly acknowledged how local prejudices prevented him giving a 
more practical scope to the training of the girls. One of these three Neapolitan 
colleges is especially meant for girls belonging to the middle class. So after 
seeing how absurd it was to have these young women all trained for the same 
profession of teachers, as it becomes impossible for all of them to find situa- 
tions after they have obtained their degree, Senator Rega proposed to establish a 
School of Art and Industry in this particular college. But the idea offended the 
parents, who thought it would be degradation to their social condition that their 
daughters should work in any other department than teaching. This is so very 
characteristic that I could not help mentioning it in this brief review of Italian 
girlhood. 

Fancy families, whose father and brothers are in trade or employed at six or 
eight pounds a month, would feel degraded if their daughters or sisters gained as 
much dress-making, embroidering, or working in any branch of the decorative arts! 
Doctors, lawyers, engineers, and I do not mean the first-rate ones who gain an 
immense deal and occupy high positions in society, but those who, working very 
hard, are always struggling to make both ends meet, would deem it degrading to 
have their wives, daughters, or sisters supporting themselves and working bravely 
to help the family. 

This prejudice is so deeply rooted in our lower middle class, that even the girls who 
will work do it quite secretly for fear of being looked down upon. For we have amongst 
our girls many ‘ Little Dorrits’’ who indulge their father’s false pride from true, 
generous affection, and work secretly to help him, letting him believe all the time they 
are amusing themselves. 


In Commendatore Gioda’s report on female education is very clearly stated the 
harm done to Italy by still allowing nuns to have such immediate influence in female 
culture. 

When in 1866 religious orders were suppressed in Italy, many convents kept by 
nuns remained, finding a very artful excuse by saying that these nuns were not 
formally bound by any religious vows, and their schools claimed to be regarded as 
private laical ones, offering to be regularly inspected by the Government educational 
authorities. As the documents to prove the true character of these colleges were 
hidden or destroyed a great confusion arose, and many of them were considered as 
benevolent private institutions, and several others put under Government supervision. 
The religious authorities knew quite well that they would end by having their own way, 
since it is known how school inspection is done in Italy. 

For 1,584 female colleges, we have only four lady inspectors, and in his report 
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Commendatore Gioda states the impossibility of their keeping a regular vigilance over 
institutions so many of which are kept by nuns. 

Now it is quite clear that a nun without any experience of real life, and obliged by 
her vows to keep far from society, is not the fittest person to train girls whose future 
lies in that same society her teacher has no idea of. This is the principal cause of the 
defective training girls receive in convents. Besides very little care is given to physical 
culture, it being either through ignorance of the laws of health, or from the conven- 
tional idea that the less the body is minded the more the soul tends towards 
spiritual life. This, of course, produces a most unhealthy development of morbid sen- 
sitiveness which is not the fit preparation for a woman meant to face the realities of 
life and often the hard struggles for it. Nuns do not or will not understand that girls 
should be trained to rely on themselves as sensible human beings; they do all they 
can to break their will and weaken their feelings, hence arise the want of character in 
such passive creatures. The great object of monastic education in Italy is to keep 
girls innocent and entirely subject to the confessor’s guidance. They are bound to 
obey without reasoning, and the greatest praise given to a girl considered properly 
educated is ‘‘She has no will.” To train the moral faculties of a reasonable living 
creature is not even dreamt of. To infuse inher soul a high ideal of life’s great duties 
towards God, ourselves and humankind, and open the eyes of her mind to all the great 
and holy truths of real life, making herself the guardian of her own being, would be 
considered folly. I have heard very sensible persons criticize very strongly such ideas 
as quite extravagant. Women must be guided like irresponsible creatures—first in 
their family, next in convents or schools, and: to the end of life by their husband 
or brother ; and I even know some who dare not do anything without asking their 
sons’ leave. Girls to-day have a fairer chance of being more rationally prepared, 
for Italians are seriously awakening to higher ideals of life. And this makes it 
indeed very difficult to generalize girlhood in Italy. 

Where civilization has advanced more rapidly we have fair specimens of bright 
intelligent young women taking interest in serious things, still candidly enjoying the 
amusements of their age. This is the case in Milan, Turin, Bologna, where culture 
is more generally spread, and prejudices have no deep roots. But the more we study 
life in southern Italy the more we must acknowledge how difficult it is for modern 
civilization to make its way amongst the long-established absurd conventionalities 
regarding girls’ education and everything concerning women in general. 

It is of course the fatal inheritance of the barbaric despotism and of the ignorant 
priesthood who have ruled over public conscience using prejudice in place of the more 
holy light of religion. The obscurantism of entire populations in these southern 
provinces who have given to Italy men and women of the highest culture and character 
was in 1860 most painful. Thirty years of liberty have not produced all the progress 
that could be expected, for it was not, nor could not be, appreciated and received by 
people who were not prepared for its light because they were far too long a time 
accustomed to darkness. Culture is feared for girls considered to be quite fitted for 
their future life, when they can read and write, provided they are expert in domestic 
business if poor—or able to dress well if rich. 

Professional schools have met with comparative success for girls of inferior social 
condition. Some in Rome have even obtained H.M. our beloved Queen’s encourage- 
ment. 

Queen Margherita is greatly interested in girls’ culture in Italy. If she could exercise 
more influence her mind would be inclined to view favourably woman’s progress. As 
a constitutional sovereign most delicate not to exceed the authority given her, she 
rather abstains from indulging her liberal views. Highly cultivated herself, she can 
fully appreciate the divine enjoyments of a refined mind, and certainly her personal 
encouragement to any one willing to contribute to female progress in Italy is most 
generous. She receives and talks with the greatest interest to ladies engaged actively 
in any intellectual pursuit, whether it be the pursuit of art, which she loves and feels 
deeply, or philanthropy, which she practises largely, or teaching or reforms in educa- 
tion. All these subjects meet with her warm sympathy and do not prevent her con- 
sidering the importance of technical training for girls of the lower classes. She often 
goes privately with her first lady of honour and dearest friend, the excellent Marchesa 
di Villamarina, to visit girls’ schools, and has always some very just observation to make, 
or rational reform to propose quietly, more like the observation of an uninfluential 
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person interested in such matters, than the authoritative suggestion of a Queen. The 
great and real sweetness of her noble soul is the secret of her uncontested popu- 
larity. 

One morning when visiting the professional school in Rome, it struck her that it would 
be the fittest place to give girls the necessary notions of culinary mysteries. The 
superintendent quietly observed that expenses to provide for other branches of work 
had exhausted the funds established for that year. A few days later all the apparatus 
for a cooking school were quietly provided from Her Majesty’s own private purse. 
Such is the character of our most respected and beloved Queen of Italy, her good in- 
fluence is felt, and Italy owes a great deal to it, for no one can deny the very high 
moral tone she has inspired at court, and the noble family life she deeply enjoys. Had 
God granted her a daughter, I am sure I should now have a high type of Italian girl- 
hood to describe. Every one knows what a superior education and profound culture 
has been given to her only son, Victor Emmanuel, a young Prince most highly 
accomplished. 

Last May in Florence, to celebrate the sixth centenary of Dante’s Beatrice, Count 
Angelo de Gubernatis, the distinguished Italian writer, conceived the most brilliant 
idea of seizing this occasion to honour Italian women by the first exhibition of all 
their intellectual or manual work done during these last thirty years since Italy was 
united. This exhibition has proved a revelation of the capability of Italian women, as 
besides their work, manual, literary, and artistic, many of them have exhibited their 
talents by musical entertainments, recitations, quasi-dramatic performances, fadleaux 
vivants, choruses, and several amongst the best Italian female writers have given 
public lectures on woman’s position in Italy, both past and present. These lectures 
have just been published in a large volume edited by Civelli, in Florence, with the 
characteristic title of Za Donna /taliana descritta in una serie di Conferenze dalle Scrittria 
italiane. The book has its interest as proving how the important woman question in 
Italy is advancing, and how old prejudices on the subject are fairly disappearing. 
Gold medals have been awarded to several of our cleverest Italian women : for music, 
to Gilda Ruta, the composer ; for her lecture on education to Ida Baccini, the favourite 
writer for children, and the author of this article has obtained this high distinction for 
her literary productions. 

A calendimaggio composed of three hundred young girls dressed in the simple 
esthetic costume of Beatrice, and three hundred young men attired in the dress of 
that time, formed another feature of the poetical Florentine festivities. If girls 
perceived only how much better they look not altered in the present anti-zsthetic 
fashions we might hope to have also a movement in favour of dress reform. It is much 
needed, especially for children and young girls, whose growth is far too much confined 
by dress. As soon as a girl is near thirteen or fourteen, at the most, she thinks 
she ought not only to dress in the extreme of fashion, but considers it very attractive 
to have the waist of a wasp. 

If she is not yet formed or too fat, she squeezes her waist so much that often she 
quite disfigures herself and seriously injures her health. 

The picture I have drawn of the various phases of Italian girlhood may perhaps be 
dark ; but the present state of things is only a legacy of the olden time, and is at all 
events a very transitional period. The happy evolution already begun can only com- 
plete its course with time. What I most earnestly desire is however to arouse the 
Italian nation to a higher ideal of womanhood, and especially to induce cultivated 
people moving in the higher spheres of society to alter their views. As it is, caprice 
is considered interesting in a young woman, and her weakness and faults are too often 
regarded as the expression of an amiable and sensitive character. Hysteria is not 
regarded as an illness to be overcome by proper remedies and treatment, but as a fated 
necessity of a woman’s life. Not a little has been done for women’s physical training 
by establishing courses of gymnastics in the schools, but the change is very recent. 
Such as it is, it owes much to the literary exertions of Professor Felice Valletti. But 
there is still no lawn tennis and no habitual constitutional walks to which English girls 
are so well accustomed. So also it is impossible to avoid noticing the absence of in- 
telligent literature for girls. Something has been done to remedy this state of things 
by the Countess Irene della Rocca di Castiglione, who established at Turin an excel- 
lent girls’ magazine, receiving much assistance from some of the best writers of the 
day, and its success is further assured by the fact that the review has been taken over 
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by one of the first firms of publishers in Florence. But this effort is of too isolated 
a nature to count for much. 

The principal reforms I would urge in this modern educational system of ours is, 
that girls should be trained not as a separate sex but as an important part of the great 
human family. A girl’s teachers are too apt to forget that the great object of education 
is to call forth the noblest faculties of her intelligence and to lead her as far as possible 
towards mental perfection. We cannot in fact secure a general high tone of national 
life until it is more conipletely admitted that girls should be rationally trained. In no 
country is women’s influence over its destinies so strong ; for from cradle to grave men 
are accustomed to be led and swayed by women’s influence. Italian men are affection- 
ate and devoted in their natures. The mother is obeyed implicitly, the wife is loved, 
the sister is anxiously thought for ; the daughter often possesses the strongest and 
sweetest hold on her father’s heart, and men of the less bigoted type would gladly see 
the dawn of an era of intelligent education for girls. Even now the Italian government 
has given some attention to the matter, and a proposition is moved to obtain the 
royal palace Favorita, near Naples, as a first class college for girls ; no place could 
be so well suited for the purpose. It would require little more than a rational organ- 
ization of the course of study to make it a complete success. It is with great satis- 
faction that I hear of the High School for girls (Palombella) being about to undergo a 
thorough reform. 

These two facts may fairly be taken as symptoms of a coming change and a great 
improvement in the training of women. They at all events show that a serious move- 
ment is in progress for the elevation of women in this dear Fatherland of ours. When 
this has taken place Italian girlhood will be indeed the happy vision of a poet. We 
want not alone the fresh blooming colours of youth in the appearance of our daughters, 
not only the pure classical outlines of our Greco-Latin types. We hope to see in their 
deep, clear and dark eyes, the light of a noble soul ; and on the fair brow we look for 
the lines of thought ; and in the sweet fond smile for the signs of a gentle if passionate 
heart. And so when education has done its work, elevating our lovely girls to that 
perfection they can and ought to attain, Italy will once more be the land of Genius, of 
Art, and of Poetry. 


on 


VILLA ZAMPINI, VOMERO, NAPLES, 


12 February, 1891. 
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THE MONASTERIES OF METEORA. 
By THE HON. GEORGE CURZON, M.P. 


With Illustrations by C. M. NEWTON. 








* all means of moving about the world in springtime, it needs but 
little experience to ascertain that a yacht is the most agreeable. 
We will suppose therefore that our vessel is lying ready to haul 
up her anchor in the Pirzeus, and that from there it is our intention 
to steam round Cape Sunium and up the Straits of Eubcea to 
Thermopyle and Volo, the last named being the starting-point 
for the excursion to Meteora. Steamers perform the same trip 
and proceed to Salonica and Constantinople, but their advantages 
do not seem as yet to have been discovered by English travellers. 

Starting at dawn, it was at 8 a.m. that we rounded the promontory which I shall be 

reproached if I do not describe as ‘‘Sunium’s marbled steep,” and whose dwindling 

columns stand up solitary and forlorn against the sky. For a little while we are 
involved in the maze of the Greek Archipelago, island after island crowding upon the 
horizon ; but these are before long replaced by the single outline of Eubcoea, culmin- 
ating in the snowy head of Delph (5,875 feet), which rises in perfect shape of a pyramid 
above the lower ridges. Eubcea is not wooded in its southern parts ; and bare, though 
blue, are the hilly folds and undulations that descend to the blue water’s edge. On our 
left we pass the plains of Marathon with the tumuli still marking the resting-place of the 
heroic dead, and the marble pediment of Pentelicon looming like a mightier mausoleum 
reared by Nature behind. Later we skirt the snug little bay of Aulis, where the 
thousand vessels of Greece foregathered ere they put out for Troy. Early in the after- 
noon we find ourselves in sight of Chalcis, and the famous channel of the Euripus, 
that races at this point through a narrow cleft between the mainland and Eubeea. 
The problem of the tides of the Euripus, which suddenly and sometimes caprici- 
ously turn round from one direction to the other, and pour with great violence 
through the cleft, has never been exactly solved; though an English admiral, who 
retired to a house upon an islet immediately above the strait, devoted some years to 
their observation and study. The waterway was fortunately open, and we were able 
to pass through without hindrance. The channel is from sixty to seventy feet wide, 
and is spanned by a wooden bridge which swings open. On the left hand a small 
ruined Venetian fort with two round towers, on the face of one of which is sculptured 
the marble lion of Saint Mark, guards the passage, and is separated by a second 
smaller channel, crossed by a stone bridge, from the mainland. Higher up a dis- 
mantled Turkish fort dominates the straits from this quarter. On the side of the 
island a considerable walled fortress with Venetian battlements and turrets, now 
crumbling into swift decay, is severed by a deep fosse from the modern Greek town of 

Chalcis. Both in its physical and architectural features the place is among the 

most remarkable to which the wanderer in search of the quaint and historic can turn 

his footsteps. 
North of the Euripus the scenery becomes more wooded and imposing ; and as the 
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vessel glides through islands and between indented shores, the traveller has alternate 
reminiscences of scenes so remote as the Western Islands of Scotland and the Inland 
Sea of Japan. 

Early on the following day we are steaming up the glassy waters of the Malian 
Gulf, framed in a glorious panorama of mountains ; the nearer heights pine-clothed to 
their summits, the further draped in virgin snow, as far as the distant peak of 
Parnassus, seen momentarily through gaps in the foreground. On our left and in the 
hollow bay is Thermopyle, clearly visible from the yacht’s deck at the base of the 
mountains. There where Ata descends in dark slopes and scarped cliffs to the sea is 
the passage which was once so narrow that it could be defended by a few hundreds 
against the impact of many thousands. There is the yellow patch where the salt 
springs that gave the place its name bubble from the ground, and have blasted the sur- 
face with their sulphureous deposits. There, a mile beyond, is the little mound upon 
which Leonidas took his final stand with his thousand doomed men. There too is 
the mountain path by which the traitor 
Ephialtes led round the Persians, and 
hemmed in the fated Greeks from the rear. 
All these things we saw clearly from the 
yacht’s deck through our glasses, and still 
more clearly as we pulled in the ship’s gig 
towards the shore. But that we should 
not see them with the yet more positive 
clearness of vision upon the spot itself, 
not even all that we had read in guide- 
books about the altered condition of the 
ground and the humours of the Spercheius 
had led us for one moment to contem- 
plate. We knew that this too-generous 
stream, carrying down a heavy burden of 
alluvial soil from the mountains, had gra- 
dually formed a plain varying from one to 
two miles in width between the mountain 
base and the sea, and had thus turned a 
rocky pass into a level pasture. But it 
was not till we had pulled about for two 
hours, sometimes running aground at a 
distance of two hundred or three hundred 
yards from the land’s edge, and once only HAGIA TRIAS. 
penetrating with difficulty to within fifty 
yards of it, that we realized that the Spercheius was still patriotically bent upon add- 
ing to the circumscribed territories of Hellas, and that inch by inch the Malian Gulf 
is being converted into the Malian plain. We rowed back to the yacht, discontented 
victims of Sight without Touch. For the benefit of later comers by sea, I may say 
that the only way to reach Thermopyle therefrom, is to land at the opposite coast 
town of Stylis, and to drive to the hot springs, a distance of three hours by carriage. 

A long and lovely steam up the Gulf of Volo brought us the same afternoon to the 
port of that name, Greek since 1881, lying at the foot of Mount Pelion. The steep 
slopes of the latter are still covered with the forests that made it famous in classic lore, 
and from which the timbers of the good ship Argo were hewn ere from the adjacent 
harbour of Iolchos she put forth in quest of the Golden Fleece. Amid the trees on the 
hillside right up to its snow-streaked crown, glisten the white fronts of cottages and 
villas, pleasing retreats from the dusty commonplace of the maritime town. A Brit- 
ish Vice-Consul resides at Volo, and the Union Jack floats in front of the smartest of 
the new Italianesque houses that line the hollow of the bay. 

From Volo a railway has been laid inland since the Greek occupation running in a 
north-westerly direction for thirty-seven miles to Larissa, the modern, as it is also the 
ancient, capital of Thessaly ; and in a westerly direction for 100 miles to the terminus 
of Kalambaka immediately below the rocks of Meteora. So easy is it for the trav- 
eller, by the aid of these conveniences, to make that pilgrimage to the Monasteries of 
the Air! which fifty years ago was only accomplished with a certainty of robbery and 


1 Ta weréwpa (sc. wovaorhpia), t.¢. the aerial monasteries. 
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at the risk of life. On the way we passed for miles through the rich and generous 
plain of Thessaly, green at this season (April) with young corn, and renowned of old 
for its horse-breeding pastures ; past Velestino, where Apollo once tended the flocks 
of King Admetus, and where stalwart young Greeks in frilled white petticoats, white 
woollen hose, and shoes with big woollen rosettes on their turned-up points, stalked 
up and down the station platform ; past Pharsalia (the modern Pharsalus), where the 
crash of legions decided the Empire of the World, and whence Cesar marched to the 
Capitol at Rome, while Pompey fled to the sands of Alexandria; past Triccala, where 
from the hallowed shrine of A®sculapius his two sons started forth for Troy ; through 
a country sacred in legend, eventful in history, fair to the eye-sight. 

For over an hour before reaching our destination the mountain range bounding the 
plain on the north could be seen to terminate abruptly in a series of detached rocks 
and burly mountain-spurs, rearing their bare and contorted heads above the valley 
bottom, where in a wide pebbly bed the Peneius furrowed his vagrant way. It was as 
though with a monstrous scalpel knife the mountain had at some time been flayed 
alive, and then with strokes of a Titan’s axe gashes had been hewn in the excoriated 
mass, and portions of it detached from the remainder, the severed lumps upstanding 
in grotesque shapes of pinnacle and sugar loaf and columnar spire. At the foot of 
the principal cliff lies the trim little town of Kalambaka, the rock face, pitted and 
pocked with natural cavities, rising sheer behind it to a height of over one thousand 
five hundred feet above the plain. A little to the right stands an even more uncommon 
brotherhood of rocks, projecting to a great height like a cluster of megalithic and 
inconceivable boars’ tusks from the plain; and on the summit of two of these cones 
could be seen outlined against the sky the tiled roofs and towers of Hagia Trias (Holy 
Trinity), and Hagia Stephanos (Saint Stephen), the two nearest monasteries of Meteora. 
It was at the latter, as both the easiest of access and the most commodious, that we 
proposed to spend the two following nights. 

Starting on foot from the station, and preceded by an escort of soldiers and 
gendarmes, whose services, provided for us by the courtesy of M. Tricoupi, the Prime 
Minister of Greece, we began by regarding as superfluous, but ended by finding most 
useful, we left the town on our left, and commenced a circuitous climb round the 
eastern base of the rock that supports Saint Stephen. For a little over an hour we 
continued the ascent through groves of white mulberries and plots laid out with vines, 
succeeded, as we rose, by dwarf oaks, cytisus, and hornbeam. The path was once a 
stone causeway, which has now fallen to pieces. At length, rounding a corner at the 
top, we were suddenly confronted by the monastery walls pierced with miniature 
windows, and severed from us by a narrow but deep chasm, some eighteen feet across, 
over which was stretched a bridge. The insecurity of the old days, now gone by, is 
shown by an iron hook in the wall above the entrance, by which the drawbridge was 
once hauled up, and only lowered for trusty visitors. The modern structure is fixed 
and permanent. We entered the monastery, and in the absence of the Hegoumenos 
(Superior) were received by the venerable Father Sophronius, an elderly gentleman 
with grey beard and benevolent smile, who during our stay rendered us every possible 
attention, answered our irreproachable but to him unintelligible ancient Greek in still 
more irreproachable and to us equally unintelligible modern Greek, attended but 
declined to partake of our meals, and in every way comported himself as a meritorious 
disciple of St. Basil. 

The Monastery of St. Stephen was one of the largest and is still the richest of the 
monasteries of Meteora. It owns villages and vineyards and lands, and with their 
endowments supports not only its own buildings and services, but schools and charities 
elsewhere. Under the Turkish rule the monasteries and their revenues were left intact, 
a prudent act of conciliation on the part of an alien race and religion. But since it 
entered into possession, the Greek Government is pursuing the policy of allowing the 
existing establishments to die out, after which time, which will very soon be reached, 
the monasteries themselves and the administration of their property will pass into the 
hands of the State. Out of twenty-four which once existed on the neighbouring rocks, 
only four are now tenanted; and where their inmates might in the middle ages be 
counted by hundreds, they could now be packed without difficulty into a third class 
railway carriage. Four Caloyers only remain at St. Stephen, though in the church 
I counted seats for thirty-two, and in the pronaos or ante-chapel seats for twenty- 
seven. 
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The buildings of St. Stephen resemble in character those of the other monasteries, 
although in some respects less remarkable. There are two Byzantine churches, an 
older and smaller building, containing a picture on which is marked the date 387 ; and 
the main church, built of stone, which like all Greek churches consists of a parallelo- 
gram beneath a dome. There are no frescoes here upon the walls ; but, on the other 
hand, there is a finely carved wooden iconostasis or altar screen, which is a marvel of 
delicate workmanship, and contains four icons or sacred pictures behind glass. A big 
brass chandelier, the gift of some recent devotee in the year 1867, hangs from the dome, 
and smaller silver chandeliers depend from the roof. Standing about are a number of 
inlaid lecterns, once manufactured in the monastery workshops, with ivory, wood, and 
mother-of-pearl ; and the bishop’s chair is also a masterpiece of wood carving. In 
other parts of the monastery are the kitchen and refectory ; a row of sixteen disused 
cells, opening out of a rickety wooden corridor; the principal guest chamber which 
was given up to ourselves, and which contains two chromos of the King and Queen of 
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Greece on the walls ; and some rooms in which beds and quilts are actually provided 
for the entertainment of visitors. There is a picturesque irregularity in the extent, 
appearance, and arrangement of all these monasteries, in the red tiles of their roofs, 
in their small paved courts and vaulted passages, above all in their bizarre structural 
adaptation to the rocky pinnacles upon which they have been reared. 

From a natural platform outside St. Stephen a superb panorama is spread before 
the eye. Below stretches the verdant Thessalian plain, mile succeeding mile to a 
faint horizon, the white citadel of Triccala standing upon a little knoll in the middle 
distance. The pink stony trail of the Peneius meanders along the valley bottom ; 
and immediately below the mountain the trim rows of leafy vines strike a contrast 
with the red roof-trees of Kalambaka. When the eye leaves the plain and begins to 
ascend, every variety of hill and mountain scenery is out-spread before it. First are 
green and sylvan acclivities ; then the pine-clad range of Kotziakas, with white-snow 
streaks amid the topmost firs ; above and beyond, range upon range of purest snow to 
where in the dim-distance Tymphrestus rears his seven thousand six hundred feet of 
glittering stature against the sky. To the north the great range of Pindus mingles 
its snows with snowy clouds; but with all deference to my eminent namesake, who 
speaks of the summit of Olympus as towering above all others, | am compelled to 
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THE MONASTERIES OF METEORA. 





ENTRANCE TO METEORA (METAMORPHOSIS), 


state that under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances can it be seen from any 
of the heights of Meteora. ; 

Early the next morning we started 
upon our walk to the more famous 
and even more peculiar monasteries 
of the Great Meteora, called also 
Metamorphosis or Transfiguration, 
and of Barlaam ; known to travellers 
as the places to which ascent can 
only be gained by the uncommon 
method of a net at the end of a 
rope, whereby the visitor is hauled 
up a height of several hundred feet 
to the monastic eyrie on its isolated 
crag summit. 

On our way we were able to form 
a good impression of these fantastic 
rock phenomena, and of the means 
by which they had probably been 
produced. Swept by deluges, torn 
by convulsions of nature, the ridge 
of conglomerate rocks which here 
pushes forward into the valley of the 
Peneius has towards its outer ex- 
tremity been denuded of every par- 
ticle of vegetation ; while the more 
easily disintegrated and perishable 
portions of the rock have altogether 
disappeared, leaving only a series of 
detached and rounded pillars, severed 
from each other by deep gorges, and 
worn by the action of the weather 
into fanciful shapes of obelisk, and 
pyramid, and spire. These solitary 
rock-towers are grouped together in 
picturesque confusion in a space of 
ground the entire circuit of which is 
several miles in extent. Some of the 
smaller ones look like little mush- 
rooms, poking up their tiny heads 
alongside of their more majestic 
brethren, who soar upwards with 
imposing bulk. It is on the top of 
the most inaccessible of these natural 
pillars that were reared the Aerial 
Monasteries of Meteora—very rightly 
so called— sometimes fitting as 
naturally to the summit of the rock 
as a thimble to the finger, elsewhere 
occupying a portion only of its sur- 
face. The only site in the world 
among those which I have visited that 
presents any similarity to Meteora is 
the sacred rock of Montserrat (Mons 
Serratus), near Barcelona ; although 
in the latter case the monastery is 
built not on the top of any of the 
bare needle-like cones, but in a hollow 
saddle between. In nature the only 
sight in which I can suggest any 
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resemblance is in a number of storks’ nests built, as I have sometimes seen them, on 
the summit of tall steeples and minarets, or on a smaller scale in a colony of penguins 
each nesting on its solitary pillar of mud. The rocks of Meteora are further punctured 
by numerous crevices and caves, which were eagerly occupied by those anchorites who 
thought the social joys of a monastery too lax a school for heaven, and who preferred 
to burrow in tiny holes approached only by rude ladders hanging upon the vertical 
cliff. Traces of several of these deserted habitations are visible, and of the frescoes 
with which the pious inmates adorned their comfortless retreats. 

A lovely walk of an hour and a half through a glade of mountain oaks, past the 
monastery of the Holy Trinity on its separate crag, and other abandoned eyries on 
lower peaks, brought us to the great mass of rock, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty feet high, which is crowned 
by the buildings of the Great Meteora. 
Above us was a sheer scarp of rock, about 
one hundred feet high; and upon this 
was reared a tower of about the same 
height culminating in a wooden shed, from 
which it was evident that the rope and 
net were worked. No signs however of 
these implements were forthcoming, and 
the holy Fathers appeared to be indifferent 
to our approach. We shouted and fired 
gans to no purpose ; and it was not till 
after some minutes that a venerable face 
was protruded from the aerial loft and 
communications were interchanged. But 
not even then did the ascent at once 
become feasible ; for as there were only 
two monks in the monastery, assistance 
was needed at the capstan to haul us up. 
Accordingly a series of rude ladders, 
attached together like the links of a 
chain, and whose lower end had hitherto 
been hitched up by a rope from aloft, 
were let down so that they fitted on to 
the top of another ladder reared against 
the rock from the ground. 

The upper ladders led to a small door- 
way in the rock, from which an alternative 
entrance to the monastery was provided 
by a staircase inside. When the ladders 
are hitched up, and the rope is coiled ee _L__"f 
round the capstan, the monastery is ARRIVAL OF A GUEST. 
absolutely inaccessible, and its inmates 
can bid defiance to any foe but cannon. The ladders furnish a most unpleasant 
mode of ascent, as they are only loosely strung together, and flap against the 
perpendicular cliff with each movement of the climber. However, three of our escort 
with some gallantry swarmed up and disappeared in the hole in the rock. Presently 
a big iron hook with something hanging from it was seen to descend from the pulley 
in the shed. When it reached the ground we saw that the something was a rude 
cord net in which we were to ascend. This is spread out on the ground, a blanket 
is stretched upon it, the visitor takes his seat on the blanket with his legs curled up 
to his chin, the outer meshes of the net are caught up over his head and strung upon 
the iron hook, a shout is raised, and like a trussed quail he suddenly finds himself 
contracted into a ball and being drawn upwards into the air, spinning slowly round 
and sometimes softly colliding against the rock. When he gets to the top—the 
ascent lasting from one and a quarter to one and three quarters minutes—he is laid 
hold of by two brawny monks, hauled into the shed, and unrolled upon the floor. 
Down go the hook and net again, and up comes the next visitor. Robert Curzon 
said the height of the lift was one hundred feet ; but my guide, who declared he had 
measured it with some English travellers, protested it was two hundred and fifty feet. 
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The sensation is not a disagreeable one, and the rope is so sound and strong as to 
disarm any fear of accident ; but when it has completely filled the capstan, and begins 
to form another reel, there is a nasty kink which brings your heart into your mouth as 
the jar reaches you in the net. When we reach the top we see that the rope passes 
over a pulley and is wound round a windlass or wooden drum, which is made to revolve 
by four long capstan bars, with one or two men pushing at each. Women are not 
allowed to enter the monastery, and some English ladies belonging to a recent party 
of visitors were obliged to remain below while their companions were hauled up. _~ 

The Hegoumenos Polycarp, an estimable old gentleman, not unlike the amiable 
Sophronius in appearance, received us and did the honours. He showed us the two 
churches of the monastery, the largest of which, built in stone with inlaid courses 
of brick, contains a richly gilded iconostasis, while its walls are embellished from floor to 
roof with full-length frescoes or medallions of saints, and with an elaborate painting 
of the tortures of several holy martyrs, who are being beaten, stabbed, impaled, torn 
asunder, or in other ways forcibly but tediously deprived of the vital spark. There is 
something solemn and even beautiful about the dim interior with its dark-blue colouring, 
its peering fresco faces, its ancient furniture, and the glimmer of its gilded screen, 
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Outside the church are suspended the wooden and iron semandrons, which take the 
place of bells in the Greek monasteries. They consist of either rudely shaped boards, 
which are struck with mallets or hammers to summon the monk to prayer, or of iron 
tyres shaped into a semi-hoop. In the walls of the monastery may be seen embedded 
plates of that famous glazed earthenware which was baked in the medizval kilns of 
Rhodes. 

Hence, upon inquiring for the library, we were conducted by the Hegoumenos into 
a number of dark and fusty chambers, whose racks are filled only with worthless copies 
of the classics and scriptures, and from which no later Curzon could hope to glean the 
rich harvest that was all but reaped by his predecessor in 1834, the more valuable con- 
tents having either been parted with ere now or been inventoried by the State. Next 
we saw the treasury, a smaller apartment, where a row of wooden chests contained 
vestments of rich old brocade, an exquisitely carved cross in olive wood, reliquaries 
containing sacred objects, among them the vinegar and sponge that were offered to 
Christ upon the Cross, and a row of silver embossed caskets, which upon being opened 
revealed through an aperture the brown cranium of some eminent saint or martyr, one 
of them being pointed out to us as the skull of the Emperor John Cantacuzene, who 
like Domitian and Charles V. elected in later life to exchange an Emperor’s crown for 
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the monastic cowl. The refectory of Meteora is a gloomy crypt-like apartment, with 
a circular stone table in an apse at the end, at which the Hegoumenos once presided ; 
the kitchen has a vast circular fireplace on the floor, and a domed roof with a single 
orifice blackened and encrusted with the soot of ages. We also saw the bakehouse, 
the wine cellar, where is a portentous empty hogshead like a miniature Great Tun of 
Heidelberg, the guest chamber, where we were entertained with anisette, coffee, and 
Turkish Delight, and wrote our names in both English and Greek in the Visitors’ 
book, and were presented with a history of the monastery by the learned Polycarp, 
and with lithographed prints of an ancient engraving of the crag cloisters of Meteora. 
The Transfiguration was once the principal and wealthiest of all these monasteries, 
but it is now in a state of pitiable decline, and the cultured Polycarp appears to share 
with two companions the monopoly of its 
faded splendour. 

From here we went to St. Barlaam, 

reared in very similar fashion upon a neigh- 
bouring but even more isolated cone, whose 
top it completely covered. Formerly there 
was a bridge across the chasm that separ- 
ates this rock from the mainland; but it 
has been destroyed, and access is now 
only gained either by the jointed ladder 
apparatus, which is here longer but less 
disposed to oscillate than at the Meta- 
morphosis, or by the rope and net appar- 
atus which descend from an even greater 
height, described by Curzon as 222 feet, 
but declared by our guide to be 340. 
Certainly it took double the time—a full 
three minutes—to ascend or descend, and 
the rotatory process in mid-air would not 
be exhilarating to a weak head. We 
only found two occupants of St. Barlaam, 
the Hegoumenos being away ; and one of 
these, if possessed of all the monastic 
virtues, which I am not in a position 
to deny, at any rate effectively concealed 
them beneath the visage of a quite un- 
common desperado. The appearance of ° 
these last two surviving heirs of St. Basil 
was in keeping with that of their monas- J 
tery, which though once the neatest and ST. BARLAAM. 
most comely, is now falling to pieces. 
Nevertheless, one or two garden plots, with flowers and fruit trees and cypress 
spires, still give it an appearance which the others lack, while from a centre loggai 
or portico is a noble outlook over hill and valley. The church contains less gilding 
than the Great Meteora; but the death of the sainted Ephraim, whose departure 
from this world appears to have been witnessed by a large congregation of admirers, 
is depicted upon its walls, and a silver box contains what I am not prepared to deny 
is the veritable hand of the great Chrysostom. Here, as at the Transfiguration, 
we returned the hospitality of our hosts by dropping a gold piece into the alms-box 
of the church, from which I do not doubt that it was very speedily extracted by the 
holy brethren. No Visitors’ book was forthcoming, but the more respectable of the 
two monks was very anxious that we should inscribe our names in a book containing 
the official lists of previous occupants of its monastic cells. This sacrilege we 
decline to perpetrate; and, committing ourselves once again to the tender mercies 
of the capstan and the net, we were pushed out over the precipice, and lowered 
with comfortable precision on to ferra firma. 









































THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE KOH-I-NUR. 


By V. BALL, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 








BOUT ten years ago I first published some account of the conclusions 
which, in opposition to the views of most recent writers, I had then 
arrived at as to the probable identity of the Koh-i-nur with the 
Mogul’s diamond. Since that time I have carefully noted, from 
what may be described as the extensive literature of the subject, 
everything calculated to throw light upon it. To some of the 
numerous writers my thanks are due, not so much indeed for 
their generalisations or conclusions, as for their occasional refer- 
ences to original authorities, which, when followed up, have in 

certain instances proved of value. To illustrate the confusion and contradiction into 
which the subject has fallen, and for no other reason, it may be stated that for each 
single fact connected with it, a large number of authorities might be named who have 
misquoted and misrepresented it. This experience is probably not unlike what is 
encountered by many a historian who traces his data back to original sources. 

In connection with the publication of an edition of Tavernier’s 7vavels in India, a 
short time ago, I found it necessary to deal with the subject again and with somewhat 
fuller investigation of the details than on the previous occasion. At present I propose 
to treat it with as much freedom from technical and non-essential detail as the circum- 
stances admit of. I am not attempting to write a romance, romantic as some of the 
events referred to doubtless are; but I desire to present a veracious history, illumi- 
nated by investigation conducted on strictly scientific lines, wherever such can be 
usefully introduced to render assistance. I can promise that nothing will be stated 
here as a fact which has not been well authenticated, and that matters of doubt and 
hypothesis will be referred to only as such. At the same time I shall endeavour to 
clothe the dry facts which must be enumerated, with what will, I trust, prevent their 
being repellent to the general reader; and I venture to ask his close attention to the 
argument, in order that he may judge for himself as to the justice of the conclusions 
which are here set forth. 

There are only two original authorities who have themselves seen and written about 
the Great Mogul’s diamond, as such. They are Tavernier and Bernier, the latter, as 
is well known, was for some years attached to one of the officers of the Mogul’s 
court in the capacity of physician; his reference to the diamond being short may be 
disposed of first. He says that it was ‘‘ matchless,” and that it was presented to 
Shah Jahan by Mir Jumla, the famous general, when he entered the Mogul’s 
service and advised him to despatch an army against his former master, the King of 
Golconda. 

Tavernier, the renowned jeweller and traveller, who spent nearly forty years in his 
six visits to the East, is the sole authority for all the detail regarding this stone. 
Very methodical, and, excepting minor inconsistencies, very important and trust- 
worthy this detail is. It has seldom been closely studied, much more frequently it has 
been in part rejected, so as to suit the exigencies of particular theories: but most 
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frequently of all it has been misquoted and bandied about from one writer to another, 
till it has retained but little semblance to the original. 

There are in Tavernier’s 7ravels four distinct references to the diamond. One of 
these isin part spurious, if not altogether so: it states that the stone was found at the 
mine of Gani or Coulour (Kollur), weighed goo carats (sic) before cutting, and was 
presented to Aurangzeb by Mir Jumla. The two last statements are in contradiction 
with others made elsewhere in the Zravels, and there is the strongest reason for 
attributing them to an erroneous editorial interpolation and not to Tavernier himself. 
The editor was Chappuzeau, who in the year 1661, fifteen years before the Zrave/s first 
appeared, published them in his Histoire des Joyaux, a work which was however largely 
founded on Tavernier’s memoranda or letters, while he was still on his last journey in 
India. This spurious element in the passage further suggests the possibility that the 
first statement, namely, that the diamond was obtained in the Kollur mine, may itself 
not be correct. I should not refer to this doubtful point, however, were it not for the 
fact that we have independent evidence that Mir Jumla obtained large diamonds 
from a totally different and far distant mine at Currure (é.e., Wajra-Karur in Bellary), 
when he took possession of that part of the Carnatic for the King of Golconda. 

The true history of the diamond, as derived from the other references in Tavernier’s 
Travels, and from Bernier’s above quoted testimony, appears to be that the stone 
was presented to Shah Jahan by Mir Jumla about the year 1657; it was then uncut, 
and weighed goo ratis, or 7874 Florentine carats (Ze. about 756 English carats). 
Subsequently it was reduced by a most wasteful system of grinding, by Hortensio 
Borgio, a Venetian jeweller in the Mogul’s service, to 319} ratis or 279;°, Florentine 
carats (7.c. 2681$ English carats). This was its weight when carefully examined by 
Tavernier at Agra in the year 1665. It was then in the possession of Aurangzeb, who 
had deposed and imprisoned his father Shah Jahan. Tavernier estimated the value of 
the diamond to be equivalent to £879,245 18s. 14d. and he adds that if it had only 
weighed 279 carats, owing to the geometrical method of calculation, its value would 
have been less by £3,534 135. 14¢.—the latter sum therefore representing, under the 
circumstances, the value of the fraction, ,;4 ths, of a carat. He states that in form it 
was round, also that it was that of an egg cut in two (a rather vague description), that 
it was ‘‘ rose-cut,” very steep at one side, with a notch on the basal margin, and had 
an internal flaw, and finally that its water was beautiful. 

I shall not pause here to detail the somewhat complex calculations by which, as I 
have elsewhere proved, the /ivre, in which Tavernier expresses the above values, was 
worth one shilling and sixpence, that his carats were the light ‘‘ Florentine” carats, 
and that his ra¢is (‘‘ pearl” ratis he calls them), which were, he says, equal to {ths of a 
carat were equal to 2.66 troy grains. Tavernier’s arithmetic is occasionally somewhat 
defective, but these equivalents have been tested and proved to be correct over and 
over again throughout his volume. The importance of their true valuation for the 
purposes of this investigation, cannot be denied ; and it is perhaps not too much to say 
that no real discussion of the main question as to the identity of the diamond was 
possible until it had been first ascertained what Tavernier’s standards of weight really 
were. 

Let us now consider the value of Tavernier’s drawing, or, as it may more properly 
be called, his diagram of the Mogul’s diamond. Here itis. It will be observed by 
those who take the trouble to compare it with the figures of the same, as reproduced 
in any of the well-known works on precious stones, what a rude, unprojected repre- 
sentation it is of a faceted stone. But it should be distinctly borne in mind that all 
the published figures of this stone, and all the glass models which have been produced, 
have no other foundation in fact, than this poor original figure, while on the other hand 
they owe much to the imaginative skill of the artists who have prepared them. 

There is but one point absolutely certain about the figure, it is that it should 
represent a stone of 279,%, Florentine, or 268} English carats, and no more. It 
is probable that the diameter was taken from measurement and may therefore 
be accepted as correct, otherwise the figure must be condemned as being utterly 
valueless. It affords ample testimony that Tavernier was not an artist as he, indeed, 
himself, elsewhere admits. To any one with but a slight knowledge of the subject it 
at once appears to represent a stone far too large for the weight above indicated. 
That such is the case can be proved by an examination and careful weighment of one 
of the glass models of the same dimensions as the figure. I find that such a model 
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weighs 61.483 grams, and this, supposing the material were diamond instead of glass, 
represents a stone of about 436 carats, or an excess of about 168 carats over what it 
should. 

This proves that Tavernier’s figure and all the figures and models derived from it, 
are enormously exaggerated and do not therefore afford a true representation of the 
form of the Mogul’s diamond. This may I think be accepted as a conclusive con- 
demnation of them as regards the mass they represent, which cannot be gainsaid by 
any form of argument. It is perhaps needless to add that such figures should not be 
reproduced in future works on precious stones. It will however take a long time to 
expunge from the literature of the subject the effect produced by them and the fictitious 
stories connected therewith. 

One point, as being very probably accurate in Tavernier’s figure, has been reserved 
above, that is the diameter of the stone, and, on the assumption that it is correct, it is 
certain that the mutilated stone known as the Koh-i-nur 
might have been carved out of a flatter stone of the same 
diameter as, and having the proper weight of the 
** Mogul.” \n order to make this clear it is necessary to 
ask attention to the figures below. They demonstrate 
that the Koh-i-nur which, when it was brought to 
England in the year 1850, weighed 186,', carats had 
then, already, had pieces removed from it by cleavage, 
= VV \s\S after the original cutting, and further that the stone 

A corresponded in diameter exactly with the Mogul’s dia- 

THE GREAT MOGUL’s DIAMOND. Mond as represented by Tavernier. These facts and 

observations, therefore, directly support the hypothesis 

that the Koh-i-nur was the mutilated remnant of the Mogul’s diamond. As to when 
it was so mutilated, a suggestion will be made further on. 

The question may be asked—Supposing this conclusion to be accepted, can the true 
form of the Mogul’s diamond be re-constructed ?—I thinkit can. If an authentic model 
of the Koh-i-nur, as it was when brought to England, be taken, and if it be proved by 
weighment to represent a diamond of 186,), carats, there can be no difficulty in adding 
to it, symmetrically, on the mutilated surfaces, and on the four-faceted! table, an 
amount of material representing 82.32 carats of diamond; then as 186.06 + 82.32= 
268.38 we should have a model of the proper weight, representing the Mogul’s diamond. 
The resultant form, though differing, it is true, from Tavernier’s exaggerated diagram, 
would have the same diameter as it has, and would exhibit some of the minor character- 
istics, such as being steeper on one side than the other, and a notch on the basal 
margin, to which Tavernier refers: these being points which even Professor 
Maskelyne, who otherwise disputes Tavernier’s account, admits characterise the 
Koh-i-nur. 

Elsewhere? I have dealt with the histories of other diamonds, which authors have 
endeavoured to connect with the Mogul’s diamond or the Koh-i-nur, to these I shall 
not further refer, save only to one, to which such special reference has sometimes been 
made that it cannot be passed in silence here. 

This is the diamond of Sultan Babar, which, as he states in his J/emoirs was 
in the year 1526, taken from Rajah Bikermajit by Humayun, Babar’s son, and presented 
by him to his father, who returned it to him again; after which time it is assumed 
to have remained in the possession of the Mogul Emperors up to the sack of Delhi 
by Nadir Shah in 1739, it was not seen by Tavernier when he was shown Aurangzeb’s 
jewels ; but it has been plausibly suggested that at that time it may have been still in the 
possession of the ex-Emperor Shah Jahan, who was then in prison, where he is known 
to have had many jewels with him. Be this as it may, there is no one fact to connect 
it with the Koh-i-nur (in its mutilated stage) except an approximate identity of weights. 
Babar’s stone, by two independent authorities, namely Babar himself and Ferishta, 
who used totally different kinds of diamond weights, has been proved to have weighed 
about 186 (or 188) carats, and so did the Koh-i-nur when acquired by the British in 
the year 1849; but the latter, a mutilated stone, is not likely to have remained in that 
condition as the chief jewel of the imperial treasury for 323 years, and our identification 
of it with the Mogul’s diamond practically excludes Babar’s from this line of descent. 

* The four facettes (see Fig. 3) were evidently cut after the removal of the upper portion of the stone by 
cleavage. 2 See Tavernier’s 7ravels, Eng. Trans. 1889, vol. ii. Appendix i. 
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This is not all however, there is now in the Persian Treasury a diamond called the 
Dariya-i-nur, or ‘‘ Ocean of Light,” which is also said to have been brought from Delhi 
by Nadir Shah. It was not seen at Agra by Tavernier, but its weight is known to be 
186 carats, as recorded by Malcolm, who saw it during his visit to Persia, in the year 
1810, and there is no recorded fact that in the very smallest degree militates against 
the possibility of its being identical with the diamond of Sultan Babar. The form of 
Babar’s diamond is nowhere recorded and the form of the Dariya-i-nur, though it is 
believed to be a flat stone, has yet to be authoritatively described. 

Let us now endeavour to piece together the scattered fragments of information 
which exist as to the subsequent history of the Koh-i-nur, from the time when it was 
seen at Agra by Taver- 
nier, in the year 1665, 
until it passed into the 
possession of Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen. 

In the year 1739 the 
Empire of India was in 
the hands of Muham- 
mad Shah, the feeble 
descendant of the able 
and valiant Moguls, his 
ancestors. By him the 
diamond was delivered 
up to the Persian in- 
vader Nadir Shah, who 
bore away with him as 
the result of the loot p..... , 
of Delhi, treasure 
amounting, it is said, E----- 
to £70,000,000. On 
first beholding the 
stone, Nadir applied to Fis. I. 


it the title Koh-i-nur, FIGURES ILLUSTRATING THE MUTILATED CONDITION OF THE DIAMOND 
or «* Mountain of WHEN BROUGHT TO ENGLAND IN 1850. 






Fic. ILI. 





Light,” a most suitable Fic. I. The circle is of the same diameter as the Mogul’s Diamond, 
name for the stone de- = by Tavernier. The shaded portion represents the basal surface of the 
scribed by Tavernier, *Fie. IL. The Koh-i-nur, showing the surfaces from whence portions had 
and one which it has been removed by cleavage. A, Flaw parallel to cleavage plane H ; B and C, 
retained through all Notches cut to hold the stone in its setting ; D, Flaw parallel to plane G, 
thevicissitudes through produced by fracture at E; F, Fracture produced by a blow; G, L npolished 
‘ , cleavage plane produced by fracture—it was inclined at an angle of 109° 28 
which it has passed to the basal plane H. From Mr. Tennant’s figure. 
during the last 150 Fic. III. The opposite aspect of the Koh-i-nur from a glass model. 
years. In 1747 Nadir 
was murdered at Kelat in Khorassan and the diamond, according to one, and 
apparently the most authentic account, passed together with the throne to his 
grandson, Shah Rukh, who then went to reside at Meshed, where he was subsequently 
made a prisoner and cruelly tortured by Aga Muhammad (Mir Allum Khan), who in 
vain endeavoured to extort the Koh-i-nur from him. In the year 1752 Shah Rukh 
gave it as a reward for his assistance, to Ahmad Shah, the former commander of 
Nadir’s cavalry, who on Nadir’s death, and withthe aid of the treasure which he had 
stolen, founded the Durani dynasty at Kabul. By him it was bequeathed to his son 
Taimur, who then went to reside at Kabul. From Taimur it passed by descent to his 
eldest son, Shah Zaman, who, when deposed by his brother Muhammad, and 
deprived of his eyesight, still contrived to keep possession of the diamond in his 
prison ; two years afterwards he gave it to his third brother, Sultan Shuja. According 
to Elphinstone and Sleeman it had been found secreted together with some other 
jewels in the walls of the prison cell which Shah Zaman had occupied. After Shuja’s 
accession to the throne of Kabul, on the dethronement and imprisonment of Muhammad, 
he was visited at Peshawur in 1809 by Elphinstone, who describes how he saw the 
diamond in a bracelet worn by Shuja, and he refers to it confidently, in a footnote, as 
being the Mogul’s diamond figured by Tavernier. Shuja was subsequently in his 
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turn dethroned by his brother Muhammad, who had managed to escape from the 
prison where he had been confined, his eyes having been spared the usual blinding 
process by the intercession of his mother and his eldest brother Zaman. 

In 1812 the families of Zaman and of Shuja who still retained possession of the 
diamond, went to Lahore, and Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the Punjab, promised the 
wife of the latter that he would assist her husband and confer upon him the kingdom 
of Kashmir, for which services, however, he expected to receive the Koh-i-nur. 

When Shah Shuja reached Lahore soon afterwards, he was detained there b 
Ranjit, who wished to secure both his person and the diamond: but the Shah for a 
time evaded compliance with this demand for the stone, asserting that he had lost it, 
and he refused offers of moderate sums of money for it. At length ‘‘the Maharajah 
visited the Shah in person, mutual friendship was declared, an exchange of turbans 
took place, the diamond was surrendered, and the Shah received the assignment of a 
jaghir, or estate, in the Punjab for his maintenance, and a promise of aid in recovering 
Kabul.” This wasin the year 1813. The Shah then escaped from Lahore to Rajauri, 
in the hills, and from thence to Ludiana, after suffering great privations. Here he and 
his brother, Shah Zaman, were well received by the Honourable East India Company. 
and a liberal pension (£6,000 each), was assigned by the Government for their support. 
The above statements are largely taken from Sleeman’s account, which was founded 
on a narrative by Shah Zaman, the blind old king himself, who communicated it to 
General Smith, who at that time was in command of the troops at Ludiana. 

In the year 1839 Shah Shuja, under Lord Auckland’s Government, was set up on 
the throne of Kabul by a British force, which, as is so well known, was two years 
later annihilated during its retreat. 

The testimony of all the writers up to this period, and, as it has also been stated, 
the opinions of the jewellers of Delhi and Kabul, concur in the view that the diamond 
which Ranjit thus acquired was the Mogul’s z.e., the one described by Tavernier. It 
seems probable that the mutilation and diminution in weight by about eighty-two or 
eighty-three carats, to which, as we have shown, it was subjected, took place while it 
was in the possession of Shah Rukh, Shah Zaman, or Shah Shuja, whose necessities 
may have caused one or other of them to have pieces removed from it by cleavage, to 
furnish him with money. That the stone was mutilated does not admit of question, 
but previous writers who have alluded to it have put quite a different complexion on 
the common rumour in Persia that it had taken place; in fact it may be stated that 
hitherto there never has been any serious attempt to explain the extent of the 
mutilation and the precise bearing which it has on the true history of the diamond. 

Maharajah Runjit Singh, during his life time, often wore the diamond on state 
occasions, and it is referred to by many English writers who saw it during that period ; 
some of them extol its brilliancy while others assert that it was deficient in lustre. 
Miss Eden, in her fortraits of the Princes and People of India, gives a figure of the 
stone as it then appeared in its mounting. 

In 1839 Ranjit died, and on his death-bed expressed a wish that the diamond, then 
valued by different authorities at from £300,000 to £ 1,000,000, should be sent to the 
temple at Jagganath, but this desire, whether it was recalled, as some state, or not, 
was never carried out, and the stone was placed in the jewel-chamber till the infant, 
Rajah Dhulip Singh, was acknowledged as Ranjit’s successor. 

When, in consequence of the mutiny of the Sikh regiments, the Punjab was 
annexed in the year 1849, the diamond was formally handed to the new ‘ Board of 
Government” at one of its earliest meetings, and six weeks later, in consequence of 
instructions teceived from Lord Dalhousie, it was sent to Her Majesty the Queen. 

In 1851 the Koh-i-nur was exhibited in the first Great Exhibition, and in 1852 
the recutting of the stone was entrusted by Her Majesty to Messrs. Garrards, who 
employed Voorsanger, a diamond cutter from M. Coster’s afelier at Amsterdam, 
for the work. The actual cutting lasted thirty-eight days, and by it the weight 
was reduced from 186,), to 106, carats, thus losing 80 carats on this occasion. 
The cost of the cutting amounted to £8,000. 

It would have been quite possible to have added much authentic detail to the 
above history, had space been available; but it is hoped that this plain record of 
facts will not have proved unacceptable to the reader, although it may be less 
picturesque and romantic than some of the accounts of the Koh-i-nur which have 
been previously written. 

















THE WITCH OF PRAGUE.! 
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CHAPTER XvV.? 


INORNA’S voice sank from the tone of anger to a lower pitch. She 
spoke quietly and very distinctly as though to impress every word 
upon the ear of the man who was in her power. The Wanderer 
listened, too, scarcely comprehending at first, but slowly yielding to 
the influence she exerted until the vision rose before him also with 
all its moving scenes, in all its truth and in all its horror. As ina 
dream the deeds that had been passed before him, the desolate 
burial-ground was peopled with forms and faces of other days, the 
gravestones rose from the earth and piled themselves into gloomy 

houses and remote courts and dim streets and venerable churches, the dry and twisted 

trees shrank down, and broadened and swung their branches as arms, and drew up 
their roots out of the ground as feet under them and moved hither and thither. And 
the knots and bosses and gnarls upon them became faces, dark, eagle-like and keen, 
and the creaking and crackling of the boughs and twigs under the piercing blast that 
swept by, became articulate and like the voices'of old men talking angrily together. 

There were sudden changes from day to night and from night to day. In dark 

chambers crouching men took counsel of blood together under the feeble rays of a 

flickering lamp. In the uncertain twilight of winter, muffled figures lurked at the 

corner of streets, waiting for some one to pass, who must not escape them. As the 

Wanderer gazed and listened, Israel Kafka was transformed. He no longer stood 

with outstretched arms, his back against a crumbling slab, his filmy eyes fixed on 

Unorna’s face. He grew younger; his features were those of a boy of scarcely thir- 

teen years, pale, earnest and brightened by a soft light which followed him hither and 

thither and he was not alone. He moved with others through the old familiar streets 
of the city, clothed in a fashion of other times, speaking in accents comprehensible but 
unlike the speech of to-day, acting in a dim and far-off life that had once been. 

The Wanderer looked, and, as in dreams, he knew that what he saw was unreal, 
he knew that the changing walls and streets and houses and public places were built 
up of gravestones which in truth were deeply planted in the ground, immovable and 
incapable of spontaneous motion ; he knew that the crowds of men and women were 
not human beings but gnarled and twisted trees rooted in the earth, and that the hum 
of voices which reached his ears was but the sound of dried branches bending in the 
wind ; he knew that Israel Kafka was not the pale-faced boy who glided from place to 
place followed everywhere by a soft radiance; he knew that Unorna was the source 

1 Copyright 1890, by F. Marion Crawford. 

* The deeds here described were done in Prague on the twenty-first day of February in the year 1694. 
Lazarus and his accomplice Levi Kurtzhandel, or Brevimanus, or ‘‘the short-handed,” were betrayed by their 
own people. Lazarus hanged himself in prison, and Levi suffered death by the wheel—repentant, it is said, 
and himself baptized. A full account of the trial, written in Latin, was printed, and a copy of it may be 
seen in the State Museum in Prague. The body of Simon Abeles was exhumed and rests in the Teyn Kirche, 


in the chapel on the left of the high altar. The slight extension of certain scenes not fully described in the 
Latin volume will be pardoned in a work of fiction. 
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and origin of the vision, and that the ‘mingling speeches of the actors, now shrill in 
angry altercation, now hissing in low, fierce whisper, were really formed upon Unorna’s 
lips and made audible through her tones, as the chorus of indistinct speech proceeded 
from the swaying trees. It was to him an illusion of which he understood the key and 
penetrated the secret, but it was marvellous in its way and he was held enthralled from 
the first moment when it began to unfold itself. He understood further that Israel Kafka 
was in a state different from this, that he was suffering all the reality of another life, 
which to the Wanderer was butadream. For the moment all his faculties had a double 
perception of things and sounds, distinguishing clearly between the fact and the mirage 
that distorted and obscured it. For the moment he was aware that his reason was 
awake though his eyes and his ears might be sleeping. Then the unequal contest 
between the senses and the intellect ceased, and while still retaining the dim conscious- 
ness that the source of all he saw and heard lay in Unorna’s brain, he allowed himself 
to be led quickly from one scene to another absorbed and taken out of himself by the 
horror of the deeds done before him. 

At first, indeed, the vision, though vivid, seemed objectless and of uncertain mean- 
ing. The dark depths of the Jews’ quarter of the city were opened, and it was towards 
evening. Throngs of gowned men, crooked, bearded, filthy, vulture-eyed, crowded 
upon each other in a narrow public place, talking in quick, shrill accents, gesticulating, 
with hands and arms and heads and bodies, laughing, chuckling, chattering, hook- 
nosed and loose-lipped, grasping fat purses, in lean fingers, shaking greasy curls that 
straggled out under caps of greasy fur, glancing to right and left with quick, gleam- 
ing looks that pierced the gloom like fitful flashes of lightning, plucking at each other 
by the sleeve and pointing long fingers and crooked nails, two, three and four at a 
time, as markers in their ready reckoning, a writhing mass of humanity, intoxicated 
by the smell of gold, mad for its possession, half hysteric with the fear of losing it, 
timid, yet dangerous, poisoned to the core by the sweet sting of money, terrible in 
intelligence, vile in heart, contemptible in body, irresistible in the unity of their greed 
—the Jews of Prague, two hundred years ago. 

In one corner of the dusky place there was a little light. A boy stood there, beside 
a veiled woman, and the light that seemed to cling about him was not the reflection of 
gold. He was very young. His pale face had in it all the lost beauty of the Jewish 
race, the lips were clearly cut, even, pure in outline and firm, the forehead broad with 
thought, the features noble, aquiline—not vulture-like. Such a face might holy 
Stephen, Deacon and Protomartyr, have turned upon the young men who laid their 
garments at the feet of unconverted Saul. 

He stood there, looking on at the scene in the market-place, not wondering, for 
nothing of it was new to him, not scorning, for he felt no hate, not wrathful, for he 
dreamed of peace. He would have had it otherwise—that was all. He would have 
had the stream flow back upon its source and take a new channel for itself, he would 
have seen the strength of his people wielded in cleaner deeds for nobler aims. The 
gold he hated, the race for it he despised, the poison of it he loathed, but he had neither 
loathing nor contempt nor hatred for the men themselves. He looked upon them and 
he loved to think that the carrion vulture might once again be purified and lifted on 
strong wings and become, as in old days, the eagle of the mountains. 

For many minutes he gazed in silence. Then he sighed and turned away. He 
held certain books in his hand, for he had come from the school of the synagogue 
where, throughout the short winter days, the rabbis taught him and his companions 
the mysteries of the sacred tongue. The woman by his side was a servant in his 
father’s house and it was her duty to attend him through the streets, until the day when, 
being judged a man, he should be suddenly freed from the bondage of childish things. 

‘** Let us go,” he said in a low voice. ‘‘ The air is full of gold and heavy. I can- 
not breathe it.” 

‘** Whither ?” asked the woman. 

‘* Thou knowest,” he answered. And suddenly the faint radiance that was always 
about him grew brighter, and spread out arms behind him, to the right and left, in the 
figure of a cross. 

They walked together, side by side, quickly and often glancing behind them as 
though to see whether they were followed. And yet it seemed as though it was not 
they who moved, but the city about them which changed. The throng of busy Jews 
grew shadowy and disappeared, their shrill voices were lost in the distance. There 
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were other people in the street, of other features and in different garbs, of prouder 
bearing and hot, restless manner, broad-shouldered, erect, manly, with spur on heel and 
sword at side. The outline of the old synagogue melted into the murky air and 
changed its shape, and stood out again in other and ever-changing forms. Now they 
were passing before the walls of a noble palace, now beneath long, low galleries of 
arches, now again across the open space of the Great Ring in the midst of the city— 
then all at once they were standing before the richly carved doorway of the Teyn 
Kirche, the very doorway out of which the Wanderer had followed the fleeting shadow 
of Beatrice’s figure but a month ago. And then they paused, and looked again to the 
right and left, and searched the dark corners with piercing glances. 

‘* Thy life is in thine hand,” said the woman, speaking close to the boy’s ear. ‘‘ It 
is yet time. Turn with me and let us go back.” 

The mysterious radiance lit up the youth’s beautiful face in the dark street and 
showed the fearless yet gentle smile that was on his lips. 

‘* What is there to fear?” he asked. 

‘* Death,” answered the woman in a trembling tone. ‘‘ They will kill thee, and it 
shall be upon my head.” 

‘* And what is Death ?” he asked again, and the smile was still upon his face as he 
led the way up the steps. 

The woman bowed her head and drew her veil more closely about her and followed 
him. Then they were within the church, darker, more ghostly, less rich in those days 
than now. The boy stood beside the hewn stone basin wherein was the blessed water, 
and he touched the frozen surface with his fingers and held them out to his com- 

anion. 
eves Is it thus?” he asked. And the heavenly smile grew more radiant as he made 
the sign of the Cross. 

Again the woman inclined her head. 

‘* Be it not upon me!” she exclaimed earnestly. ‘‘ Though I would it might be 
for ever so with thee.” 

‘* It is for ever,” the boy answered. 

He went forward and prostrated himself before the high altar, and the soft light 
hovered above him. The woman knelt at a little distance from him, with clasped 
hands and upturned eyes. The church was very dark and silent. 

An old man in a monk’s robe came forward out of the shadow of the choir and 
stood behind the marble rails and looked down at the boy’s prostrate figure, wonder- 
ingly. Then the low gateway was opened and he descended the three steps and bent 
down to the young head. 

‘* What wouldest thou ?” he asked. 

Simon Abeles rose until he knelt, and looked up into the old man’s face. 

‘*lama Jew. I would be a Christian. 1 would be baptized.” 

‘* Fearest thou not thy people ?” the monk asked. 

‘*T fear not death,” answered the boy simply. 

‘* Come with me.” 

Trembling, the woman followed them both, and all were lost in the gloom of the 
church. They were not to be seen, and all was still for a space. Suddenly a clear 
voice broke the silence. 

‘** Ego baptizo te in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti.” 

Then the woman and the boy were standing again without the entrance in the 
chilly air, and the ancient monk was upon the threshold under the carved arch ; his 
thin hands, white in the darkness, were lifted high and he blessed them, and they went 
their way. 

In the moving vision the radiance was brighter still and illuminated the streets as 
they moved on. Then a cloud descended over all, and certain days and weeks passed, 
and again the boy was walking swiftly toward the church. But the woman was not 
with him, and he believed that he was alone, though the messengers of evil were upon 
him. Two dark figures moved in the shadow, silent, noiseless in their walk, muffled 
in long garments. He went on, no longer deigning to look back, beyond fear as he 
had ever been, and beyond even the expectation of adanger. He went into the church, 
and the two men made gestures, and spoke in low tones, and hid themselves in the 
shade of the buttresses outside. 

The vision grew darker and a terrible stillness was over everything, for the church 
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‘*AND HE BLESSED THEM, AND THEY WENT THEIR WAY.” 


was not opened to the sight this time. There was a horror of long waiting with the 
certainty of what was to come. The narrow street was empty to the eye, and yet 
there was the knowledge of evil presence, of two strong men waiting in the dark to 
take their victim to the place of expiation. And the horror grew in the silence and 
the emptiness, until it was unbearable. 

The door opened and the boy was with the monk under the black arch. The old 
man embraced him and blessed him and stood still for a moment watching him as he 
went down. Then he, also, turned and went back, and the door was closed. 
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Swiftly the two men glided from their hiding-place and sped along the uneven 
pavement. The boy paused and faced them, for he felt that he was taken. They 
rasped him by the arms on each side, Lazarus his father, and Levi, surnamed the 
Short-handed, the strongest and the cruellest and the most relentless of the younger 
rabbis. Their grip was rough, and the older man held a coarse woollen cloth in his 
hand with which to smother the boy’s cries if he should call out for help. But he was 
very calm and did not resist them. 

‘* What would you ?” he asked. 

‘* And what doest thou in a Christian church?” asked Lazarus in low fierce tones. 

‘¢ What Christians do, since Iam one of them,” answered the youth, unmoved. 

Lazarus said nothing, but he struck the boy on the mouth with his hard hand so 
that the blood ran down. 

‘*Not here!” exclaimed Levi, anxiously looking about. 

And they hurried him away through dark and narrow lanes. He opposed no 
resistance to Levi’s rough strength, not only suffering himself to be dragged along 
but doing his best to keep pace with the man’s long strides, nor did he murmur at the 
blows and thrusts dealt him from time to time by his father from the other side. 
During some minutes they were still traversing the Christian part of the city. A 
single loud cry for help would have brought a rescue, a few words to the rescuers 
would have roused a mob of fierce men and the two Jews would have paid with their 
lives for the deeds they had not yet committed. But Simon Abeles uttered no cry 
and offered no resistance. He had said that he feared not death, and he had spoken 
the truth, not knowing what manner of death was to be his. Onward they sped, and 
in the vision the way they traversed seemed to sweep past them, so that they remained 
always in sight though always hurryingon. The Christian quarter was passed, before 
them hung the chain of one of those gates which gave access to the city of the Jews. 
With a jeer and an oath the bearded sentry watched them pass—the martyr and his 
torturers. One word to him, even then, and the butt of his heavy halberd would have 
broken Levi’s arm and laid the boy’s father in the dust. The word was not spoken. 
On through the filthy ways, on and on, through narrow courts and tortuous passages 
to a dark low doorway. Then, again, the vision showed but an empty street and 
there was silence for a space, and a horror of long waiting in the falling night. 

Lights moved within the house, and then one window after another was bolted and 
barred from within. Still the silence endured until the ear was grown used to it and 
could hear sounds very far off, from deep down below the house itself, but the walls 
did not open and the scene did not change. A dull noise, bad to hear, resounded as 
from beneath a vault, and then another and another—the sound of cruel blows upon a 
human body. Then a pause. 

** Wilt thou renounce it ?”” asked the voice of Lazarus. 

‘* Kyrie eleison, Christie eleison/” came the answer, brave and clear. 

‘* Lay on, Levi, and let thy arm be strong!” 

And again the sound of blows, regular, merciless, came up from the bowels of the 
earth. 

** Dost thou repent? Dost thou renounce? Dost thou deny?” 

‘* I repent of my sins—I renounce your ways—I believe in the Lord 

The sacred name was not heard. A smothered groan as of one losing consciousness 
in extreme torture was all that came up from below. 

‘* Lay on, Levi, lay on!” 

‘*Nay,” answered the strong rabbi, ‘‘ the boy will die. Let us leave him here for 
this night. Perchance cold and hunger will be more potent than stripes, when he 
shall come to himself.” 

‘* As thou sayest,” answered the father in angry reluctance. 

Again all was silent. Soon the rays of light ceased to shine through the crevices 
of the outer shutters, and sleep descended upon the quarter of the Jews. Still the 
scene in the vision changed not. After a long stillness a clear young voice was heard 
speaking: 

‘* Lord, if it be Thy will that I die, grant that I may bear all in Thy name, grant 
that I, unworthy, may endure in this body the punishments due to me in spirit for my 
sins. And if it be Thy will that I live, let my life be used also for Thy glory.” 

The voice ceased and the cloud of passing time descended upon the vision and was 
lifted again and again. And each time the same voice was heard and the sound of 
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torturing blows, but the voice of the boy was weaker every night, though it was not 
less brave. 

**T believe,” it said, always. ‘‘Do what you will, you have power over the body, 
but I have the Faith over which you have no power.” 

So the days and the nights passed, and though the prayer came up in feeble tones, 
it was born of a mighty spirit and it rang in the ears of the tormentors as the voice of 
an angel which they had no power to silence, appealing from them to the tribunal of 
the Throne of God Most High. 

Day by day, also, the rabbis and the elders began to congregate together at 
evening before the house of Lazarus and to talk with him and with each other, debating 
how -they might break the endurance of his son and bring him again into the 
synagogue as one of themselves. Chief among them in their councils was Levi, the 
Short-handed, devising new tortures for the frail body to bear and boasting how he 
would conquer the stubborn boy by the might of his handsto hurt. Some of the rabbis 
shook their heads. 

** He is possessed of a devil,” they said. ‘‘ He will die and repent not.” 

But others nodded approvingly and wagged their filthy beards and said that when 
the fool had been chastised the evil spirit would depart from him. 

Once more the cloud of passing time descended and was lifted. Then the walls of 
the house were opened and in a low arched chamber the rabbis sat about a black table. 
It was night and a single smoking lamp was lighted, a mere wick projecting out of a 
three-cornered vessel of copper which was full of oil and was hung from the vault with 
blackened wires. Seven rabbis sat at the board, and at the head sat Lazarus. Their 
crooked hands and claw-like nails moved uneasily and there was a lurid fire in their 
vulture eyes. They bent forward, speaking to each other in low tones, and from 
beneath their greasy caps their anointed side curls dangled and swung as they moved 
their heads. But Levi the Short-handed was not among them. Their muffled talk 
was interrupted from time to time by the sound of sharp, loud blows, as of a hammer 
striking upon nails, and as though a carpenter were at work not far from the room in 
which they sat. 

‘** He has not repented,” said Lazarus, from his place. ‘‘ Neither many stripes, nor 
cold, nor hunger, nor thirst, have moved him to righteousness. It is written that he 
shall be cut off from his people.” 

‘* He shall be cut off,”” answered the rabbis with one voice. 

‘*It is right and just that he should die,” continued the father. ‘‘ Shall we give 
him over to the Christians that he may dwell among them and become one of them, 
and be shown before the world to our shame ? ” 

** We will not let him go,” said the dark man, and an evil smile flickered from one 
face to another as a firefly flutters from tree to tree in the night—as though the spirit 
of evil had touched each one in turn. 

‘We will not let him go,” said each again. 

Lazarus also smiled as though in assent, and bowed his head a little before he 
spoke. 
me I am obedient to your judgment. It is yours to command and mine to obey. If 
you say that he must die, let him die. He is my son. Take him. Did not our father 
Abraham lay Isaac upon the altar and offer him as a burnt sacrifice before the Lord?” 

‘* Let him die,” said the rabbis. 

‘Then let him die,” answered Lazarus. ‘‘I am your servant. It is mine to 
obey.” 

‘* His blood be on our heads,” they said. And again the evil smile went round. 

‘‘It is then expedient that we determine of what manner his death shall be,” 
continued the father, inclining his body to signify his submission. 

‘* It is not lawful to shed his blood,” said the rabbis. ‘‘ And we cannot stone him, 
lest we be brought to judgment of the Christians. Determine thou the manner of his 
death.” 

‘* My masters, if you will it, let him be brought once more before us. Let us all 
hear with our ears his denial, and if he repent at the last, it is well, let him live. But 
if he harden his heart against our entreaties, let him die. Levi hath brought certain 
pieces of wood hither to my house, and is even now at work. If the youth is still 
stubborn in his unbelief, let him die even as the Unbeliever died—by the righteous 
judgment of the Romans.” 
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‘*Let it be so. Let him be crucified!” said the rabbis with one voice. 

Then Lazarus rose and went out, and, in the vision, the rabbis remained seated, 
motionless in their places awaiting his return. The noise of Levi's hammer echoed 
through the low vaulted chamber, and at each blow the smoking lamp quivered a little, 
casting strange shadows upon the evil faces beneath its light. At last footsteps, slow 
and uncertain, were heard without, the low door opened, and Lazarus entered, holding 
up the body of his son before him. 

‘*] have brought him before you for the last time,” he said. ‘‘ Question him and 
hear his condemnation out of his own mouth. He repents not, though I have done 
my utmost to bring him back to the paths of righteousness. Question him, my 
masters, and let us see what he will say.” 

White and exhausted with long hunger and thirst, his body broken by torture, 
scarcely any longer sensible to bodily pain, Simon Abeles would have fallen to the 
ground had his father not held him under the arms. His head hung forward and the 
pale and noble face was inclined towards the breast, but the deep, dark eyes were 
open and gazed calmly upon those who sat in judgment at the table. A rough piece 
of linen cloth was wrapped about the boy’s shoulders and body but his thin arms 
were bare. 

‘‘ Hearest thou, Simon, son of Lazarus?” asked the rabbis. ‘‘ Knowest thou in 
whose presence thou standest ?” 

‘*T hear you and I know you all.” There was no fear in the voice though it 
trembled from weakness. 

‘*Renounce then thy errors, and having suffered the chastisement of thy folly, 
return to the ways of thy father and of thy father’s house and of all thy people.” 

‘*] renounce my sins, and whatsoever is yet left for me to suffer, 1 will, by God’s 
help, so bear it as to be not unworthy of Christ’s mercy.” 

The rabbis gazed at the brave young face, and smiled and wagged their beards, 
talking one with another in low tones. 

‘“‘It is as we feared,” they said. ‘‘He is unrepentant and he is worthy of death. 
It is not expedient that the young adder should live. There is poison under his tongue, 
and he speaks things not lawful for an Israelite to hear. Let him die, that we may 
see him no more, and that our children be not corrupted by his false teachings.” 

‘*Hearest thou? Thou shalt die.” It was Lazarus who spoke, while holding up 
the boy before the table and hissing the words into his ear. 

‘“‘T hear. Iam ready. Lead me forth.” 

‘* There is yet time to repent. If thou wilt but deny what thou hast said these 
many days, and return to us, thou shalt be forgiven and thy days shall be long among 
us, and thy children’s days after thee, and the Lord shall perchance have mercy and 
increase thy goods among thy fellows.” 

‘** Let him alone,” said the rabbis. ‘‘ He is unrepentant.” 

‘* Lead me forth,” said Simon Abeles. 

‘* Lead him forth,” repeated the rabbis. ‘‘ Perchance, when he sees the manner of 
his death before his eyes, he will repent at the last.” 

The boy’s fearless eyes looked from one to the other. 

‘* Whatsoever it be,” he said, ‘‘ I have but one life. Take it as you will. I die in 
the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ, and into His hands I commend my spirit—which 
you cannot take.” 

‘** Lead him forth! Let him be crucified!” cried the rabbis together. ‘‘We will 
hear him no longer.” 

Then Lazarus led his son away from them, and left them talking together and 
shaking their heads and wagging their filthy beards. And in the vision the scene 
changed. The chamber with its flickering lamp and its black table and all the men 
who were in it grew dim and faded away, and in its place there was a dim inner court 
between high houses, upon which only the windows of the house of Lazarus opened. 
There, upon the ground, stood a lantern of horn, and the soft yellow light of it fell 
upon two pieces of wood, nailed one upon the other to form a small cross—small 
indeed, but yet tall enough and broad enough and strong enough to bear the slight 
burden of the boy’s frail body. And beside it stood Lazarus and Levi, the Short- 
handed, the strong rabbi, holding Simon Abeles between them. On the ground lay 
pieces of cord, ready, wherewith to bind him to the cross, for they held it unlawful to 
shed his blood. 





PRAGUE. 


It was soon done. The two men took up the cross and set it, with the body 
hanging thereon, against the wall of the narrow court, over against the house of 
Lazarus. 

‘* Thou mayest still repent—during this night,” said the father, holding up the horn 
lantern and looking into his son’s tortured face. 

‘* Ay—there is yet time,” said Levi, brutally. ‘‘ He will not die so soon.’ 

‘* Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spirit,” said the weak voice once more. 

Then Lazarus raised his hand and struck him once more on the mouth, as he had 
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done on that first night when he had seized him near the church. But Levi, the Short- 
handed, as though in wrath at seeing all his torments fail, dealt him one heavy blow 
just where the ear joins the neck, and it was over at last. A radiant smile of peace 
flickered over the pale face, the eyelids quivered and closed, the head fell forward upon 
the breast and the martyrdom of Simon Abeles was consummated. 

Into the dark court came the rabbis one by one from the inner chamber, and each 
as he came took up the horn lantern and held it to the dead face and smiled and spoke 
a few low words in the Hebrew tongue and then went out into the street, until only 
Lazarus and Levi were left alone with the dead body. Then they debated what they 
should do, and for a time they went into the house and refreshed themselves with food 
and wine, and comforted each other, well knowing that they had done an evil deed. 
And they came back when it was late and wrapped the body in the coarse cloth and 
carried it out stealthily and buried it in the Jewish cemetery, and departed again to 
their own houses. 

** And there he lay,” said Unorna, ‘‘ the boy of your race who was faithful to death. 
Have you suffered? Have you for one short hour known the meaning of such great 
words as you dare to speak to me? Do you know now what it means to be a martyr, 
to suffer for what you believe, to perish in your sufferings? You are standing on the 
very spot where he lay, you have felt in some small degree a part of what he must have 
felt. You live. Be warned. If again you anger me, your life shall not be spared you.” 

The visions had all vanished. Again the wilderness of gravestones and lean, 
crooked trees appeared, wild and desolate as before. The Wanderer roused himself 
and saw Unorna standing beside Israel Kafka’s prostrate body. As though suddenly 
released from a spell he sprang forward and knelt down, trying to revive the un- 
conscious man by rubbing his hands and chafing his temples. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue Wanderer glanced at Unorna’s face and saw the expression of relentless hatred 
which had settled upon her features. He neither understood it nor attempted to 
account forit. So far as he knew, Israel Kafka was mad, a man to be pitied, to be 
cared for, to be controlled perhaps, but assuredly not to be maltreated. Though the 
memories of the last half hour were confused and distorted, the Wanderer began to be 
aware that the young Hebrew had been made to suffer almost beyond the bounds of 
human endurance. So far as it was possible to judge, Israel Kafka’s fault consisted 
in loving a woman who did not return his love, and his worst misdeed had been his 
sudden intrusion upon an interview in which the Wanderer could recall nothing which 
might not have been repeated to the whole world with impunity. 

During the last month he had lived a life of bodily and mental indolence, in which 
all his keenest perceptions and strongest instincts had been lulled into a semi-dormant 
state. Unknown to himself, the mainspring of all thought and action had been taken 
out of his existence together with the very memory of it. For years he had lived and 
moved and wandered over the earth in obedience to one dominant idea. By a magic 
of which he knew nothing that idea had been annihilated, temporarily, if not for ever, 
and the immediate consequence had been the cessation of all interest and of all desire 
for individual action. The suspension of all anxiety, restlessness and mental suffering 
had benefited the physical man though it had reduced the intelligence to a state 
bordering upon total apathy. 

But organizations, mental or physical, of great natural strength, are never reduced 
to weakness by a period of inactivity. Itis those minds and bodies which have been 
artificially developed by a long course of training to a degree of power they were never 
intended to possess, which lose that force almost immediately in idleness. The really 
very strong man has no need of constant gymnastic exercise ; he will be stronger than 
other men whatever he does. The strong character needs not to be constantly struggling 
against terrible odds in the most difficult situations in order to be sure of its own 
solidity, nor must the deep intellect be ever plodding through the mazes of intricate 
theories and problems that it may feel itself superior to minds of less compass. There 
is much natural inborn strength of body and mind in the world, and on the whole those 
who possess either accomplish more than those in whom either is the result of long 
and well-regulated training. 
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The belief in a great cruelty and a greater injustice roused the man who throughout 
so many days had lived in calm indifference to every aspect of the humanity around 
him. Seeing that Israel Kafka could not be immediately restored to consciousness, he 
rose to his feet again and stood between the prostrate victim and Unorna. 

‘You are killing this man instead of saving him,” he said. ‘‘ His crime, you say, 
is that he loves you. Is that a reason for using all your powers to destroy him in body 
and mind?” 

‘* Perhaps,’ 
in her eyes. 

‘““No. It is no reason,” answered the Wanderer with a decision to which Unorna 
was not accustomed. ‘‘ Keyork tells me that the man is mad. He may be. But he 
loves you and deserves mercy of you.” 

‘*Mercy!” exclaimed Unorna with a cruel laugh. ‘‘ You heard what he said— 
you were for silencing him yourself. You could not have done it. I have—and most 
effectually.” 

‘* Whatever your art really may be, you use it badly and cruelly. A moment ago 
I was blinded myself. If I had understood clearly while you were speaking that you 
were making this poor fellow suffer in himself the hideous agony you described | 
would have stopped you. You blinded me, as you dominated him. But I am not 
blind now. You shall not torment him any longer.” 

‘* And how would you have stopped me? How can you hinder me now? ” asked 
Unorna. 

The Wanderer gazed at her in silence for some moments. There was an expression 
in his face which she had never seen there. Towering above her he looked down. 
The massive brows were drawn together, the eyes were cold and impenetrable, every 
feature expressed strength. 

‘* By force, if need be,” he answered very quietly. 

The woman before him was not of those who fear or yield. She met his glance 
boldly. Scarcely half an hour earlier she had been able to steal away his senses and 
make him subject to her. She was ready to renew the contest, though she realized 
that a change had taken place in him. 

**You talk of force to a woman!” she exclaimed, contemptuously. ‘‘ You are 
indeed brave!” 

**You are nota woman. You are the incarnation of cruelty. I have seen it.” 

His eyes were cold and his voice was stern. Unorna felt a very sharp pain and 
shivered as though she were cold. Whatever else was bad and cruel and untrue in 
her wild nature, her love for him was true and passionate and enduring. And she 
loved him the more for the strength he was beginning to show, and for his determined 
opposition. The words he had spoken had hurt her as he little guessed they could, 
not knowing that he alone of men had power to wound her. 

**You do not know,” she answered. ‘‘ How should you?” Her glance fell and 
her voice trembled. 

**T know enough,” he said. He turned coldly from her and knelt again beside 
Israel Kafka. 

He raised the pale head and supported it upon his knee, and gazed anxiously into 
the face, raising the lids with his finger as though to convince himself that the man 
was not dead. Indeed there seemed to be but little life left in him as he lay there with 
outstretched arms and twisted fingers, scarcely breathing. In such a place, without 
so much as the commonest restorative to aid him, the Wanderer saw that he had but 
little chance of success. 

Unorna stood aside not looking at the two men. It was nothing to her whether 
Kafka lived or died. She was suffering herself, more than she had ever suffered in her 
life. He had said that she was not a woman—she, whose whole woman’s nature 
worshipped him. He had said that she was the incarnation of cruelty—and it was 
true, though it was her love for him that made her cruel to the other. Could he know 
what she had felt, when she had understood that Israel Kafka had heard her passionate 
words and seen her eager face, and had laughed her to scorn? Could any woman, at 
such a time be less than cruel? Was not her hate for the man who loved her as great 
as her love for the man who loved her not? Even if she possessed instruments of 
torture for the soul more terrible than those invented in darker ages to rack the human 
body, was she not justified in using them all? Was not Israel Kafka guilty of the 
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greatest of all crimes, of loving when he was not loved, and of witnessing her shame 
and discomfiture ? She could not bear to look at him, lest she should lose herself and 
try to thrust the Wanderer aside and kill the man with her hands. 

Then she heard footsteps on the frozen path, and turning quickly she saw that 
the Wanderer had lifted Kafka’s body from the ground and was moving rapidly away, 
towards the entrance of the cemetery. He was leaving her in anger, without a word. 
She turned very pale and hesitated. Then she ran forward to overtake him, but he, 
hearing her approach, quickened his stride, seeming but little hampered in his pace by 
the burden he bore. But Unorna, too, was fleet of foot and strong. 

“Stop!” she cried, laying her hand upon his arm. ‘‘Stop! Hear me! Do 
not leave me so!” 

But he would not pause, and hurried onward towards the gate, while she hung upon 
his arm, trying to hinder him and speaking in desperate agitation. She felt that if 
she let him go now, he would leave her forever. In that moment even her hatred of 
Kafka sank into insignificance. She would do anything, bear anything, promise any- 
thing rather than lose what she loved so wildly. 

‘*Stop!” she cried again. ‘‘I will save him—lI will obey you—I will be kind to 
him—he will die in your arms if you do not let me help you—oh! for the love of 
Heaven, wait one moment! Only one moment!” 

She so thrust herself in the Wanderer’s path, hanging upon him and trying to tear 
Kafka from his arms that he was forced to stand still and face her. 

‘* Let me pass !” he exclaimed, making another effort to advance. But she clung 
to him and he could not move. 

‘*No,—I will not let you go,” she murmured. ‘‘ You can do nothing without me, 
you will only kill him, as I would have done a moment ago r 

‘** And as you will do now,” he said sternly, ‘‘ if I let you have your way.” 

*« By all that is Holy in Heaven, I will save him—he shall not even remember 

‘*Do not swear. I shall not believe you.” 

**You will believe when you see—you will forgive me—you will undetstand.” 

Without answering he exerted his strength and clasping the insensible man more 
firmly in his arms he made one or two steps forward. Unorna’s foot slipped on the 
frozen ground and she would have fallen to the earth, but she clung to him with 
desperate energy. Seeing that she was in danger of some bodily hurt if he used 
greater force, the Wanderer stopped again, uncertain how to act, Unorna stood before 
him, panting a little from the struggle, her face as white as death. 

‘* Unless you kill me,” she said, ‘‘ you shall not take him away so. Hold him in 
your arms, if you will, but let me speak to him.” 

** And how shall I know that you will not hurt him, you who hate him as you do?” 

‘*Am I not at your mercy ?” asked Unorna. ‘‘If I deceive you, can you not do 
what you will with me, even if I try to resist you, which I will not? Hold me, if you 
choose, lest I should escape you, and if Israel Kafka does not recover his strength 
and his consciousness, then take me with you and deliver me up to justice as a witch 
—as a murderess, if you will.” 

The Wanderer was silent for a moment. Then he realized that what she said was 
true. She was in his power. 

‘* Restore him if you can,” he said. 

Unorna laid her hands upon Kafka’s forehead and bending down whispered into 
his ear words which were inaudible even to the man who held him. The mysterious 
change from sleep to consciousness was almost instantaneous. He opened his eyes 
and looked first at Unorna and then at the Wanderer. There was neither pain nor 
passion in his face, but only wonder. A moment more and his limbs regained their 
strength, he stood upright and passed his hand over his eyes as though trying to 
remember what had happened. 

** How came I here ?” he asked in surprise. ‘‘ What has happened to me?” 

** You fainted,” said Unorna quietly. ‘‘ You remember that you were very tired 
after your journey. The walk was too much for you. We will take you home.” 

‘* Yes—yes—I must have fainted. Forgive me—it comes over me sometimes.” 

He evidently had complete control of his faculties at the present moment, but he 
glanced curiously from the one to the other of his two companions, as they all three 
began to walk towards the gate. Unorna avoided his eyes, and seemed to be looking 
at the irregular slabs they passed on their way. 
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The Wanderer had intended to free himself from her as soon as Kafka regained 
his senses, but he had not been prepared for such a sudden change. He saw, now, 
that he could not exchange a word with her without exciting the man’s suspicion, and 
he was by no means sure that the first emotion might not produce a sudden and 
dangerous effect. He did not even know how great the change might be, which 
Unorna’s words had brought about. That Kafka had forgotten at once his own con- 
duct and the fearful vision which Unorna had imposed upon him was clear, but it did 
not follow that he had ceased to love her. Indeed, to one only partially acquainted 
with the laws which govern hypnotics, such a transition seemed very far removed from 
possibility. He who in one moment had himself been made to forget utterly the 
dominant passion and love of his life, was so completely ignorant of the fact that he 
could not believe such a thing possible in any case whatsoever. 

In the dilemma in which he found himself there was nothing to be done but to be 
guided by circumstances. He was not willing to leave Kafka alone with the woman 
who hated him, and he saw no means of escaping her society so long as she chose to 
impose it upon them both. He supposed, too, that Unorna realized this as well as he 
did, and he tried to be prepared for all events by revolving all the possibilities in his 
mind. 

But Unorna was absorbed by very different thoughts. From time to time she stole 
a glance at his face, and she saw that it was stern and cold as ever. She had kept her 
word, but he did not relent. A terrible anxiety overwhelmed her. It was possible, 
even probable, that he would henceforth avoid her. She had gone too far. She had 
not reckoned upon such a nature as his, capable of being roused to implacable anger 
by mere sympathy for the suffering of another. Then, understanding it at last, she 
had thought it would be enough that those sufferings should be forgotten by him upon 
whom they had been inflicted. She could not comprehend the horror he felt for herself 
and for her hideous cruelty. She had entered the cemetery in the consciousness of 
her strong will and of her mysterious powers certain of victory, sure that having once 
sacrificed her pride and stooped so low as to command what should have come of 
itself, she should see his face change and hear the ring of passion in his passionless 
voice. She had failed in that, and utterly. She had been surprised by her worst enemy. 
She had been laughed to scorn in the moment of her deepest humiliation, and she had 
lost the foundations of friendship in the attempt to build upon them the hanging 
gardens of an artificial love. In that moment, as they reached the gate, Unorna was 
not far from despair. 

A Jewish boy, with puffed red lips and curving nostrils was loitering at the entrance. 
The Wanderer told him to find a carriage. 

‘*Two carriages,” said Unorna, quickly. The boy ran out. ‘‘I will go home 
alone,” she added. ‘‘ You two can drive together.” 

The Wanderer inclined his head in assent, but said nothing. Israel Kafka’s dark 
eyes rested upon her for a moment. 

‘* Why not go together ?” he asked. 

Unorna started slightly and turned as though about to make a sharpanswer. But 
she checked herself, for the Wanderer was looking at her. She spoke to him instead 
of answering Kafka. 

‘It is the best arrangement—do you not think so?” she asked. 

** Quite the best.” 

‘*] shall be gratified if you will bring me word of him,” she said, glancing at Kafka. 

The Wanderer was silent as though he had not heard. 

‘* Have you been in pain? Do you feel as though you had been suffering?” she 
asked of the younger man, in a tone of sympathy and solicitude. 

‘*No. Why do you ask?” 

Unorna smiled and looked at the Wanderer, with intention. He did not heed her. 
At that moment two carriages appeared and drew up at the end of the narrow alley 
which leads from the street to the entrance of the cemetery. All three walked forward 
together. Kafka went forward and opened the door of one of the conveyances for 
Unorna to get in. The Wanderer, still anxious for the man’s safety, would have taken 
his place, but Kafka turned upon him almost defiantly. 

‘* Permit me,” he said. ‘‘ I was before you here.” 

The Wanderer stood civilly aside and lifted his hat. Unorna held out her hand, 
and he took it coldly, not being able to do otherwise. 
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‘¢ You will let me know, will you not?” she said. ‘‘I am anxious about him.” 

He raised his eyebrows a little and dropped her hand. 

‘* You shall be informed,” he said. 

Kafka helped her to get into the carriage. She drew him. by the hand so that his 
head was inside the door and the other man could not hear her words. 

‘*T am anxious about you,” she said very kindly. ‘‘Make him come himself to 
me and tell me how you are.” 

‘* Surely—if you have asked him—— 

‘* He hates me,” whispered Unorna quickly. ‘‘ Unless you make him come he will 
send no message.” 

‘*Then let me come myself—I am perfectly well a 

‘* Hush—no!” she answered hurriedly. ‘‘Do as 1 say—it will be best for you— 
and for me. Good-bye.” 

‘Your word is my law,” said Kafka drawing back. His eyes were bright and his 
thin cheek was flushed. It was long since she had spoken so kindly to him. A ray 
of hope entered his life. 

The Wanderer saw the look and interpreted it rightly. He understood that in 
that brief moment Unorna had found time to do some mischief. Her carriage drove 
on, and left the two men free to enter the one intended for them. Kafka gave the 
driver the address of his lodgings. Then he sank back into the corner, exhausted 
and conscious of his extreme weakness. A short silence followed. 

‘* You are in need of rest,” said the Wanderer, watching him curiously. 

‘* Indeed, I am very tired, if not actually ill.” 

‘* You have suffered enough to tire the strongest.” 

‘*In what way?” asked Kafka. ‘‘I have forgotten what happened. I know that 
I followed Unorna to thecemetery. I had been to her house, and I saw you afterwards 
together. I had not spoken to her since I came back from my long journey this 
morning. Tell me what occurred. Did she make me sleep? I feel as I have felt 
before when I have fancied that she has hypnotized me.” 

The Wanderer looked at him in surprise. The question was asked as naturally as 
though it referred to an everyday occurrence of little or no weight. 

‘* Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ She made you sleep.” 

‘*Why? Do you know? If she made me dream anything, I have forgotten it.” 

The Wanderer hesitated a moment. 

‘*T cannot answer your question,” he said, at length. 

‘* Ah—she told me that you hated her,” said Kafka, turning his dark eyes to his 
companion. ‘‘ But, yet,” he added, ‘‘ that is hardly a reason why you should not tell 
me what happened.” 

**T could not tell you the truth without saying something which I have no right to 
say to a stranger—which I could not easily say to a friend.” 

‘* You need not spare me “ 

**It might save you.” 

‘*Then say it—though I do not know from what danger I am to be saved. But I 
can guess, perhaps. You would advise me to give up the attempt to win her.” 

‘Precisely. I need say no more.” 

‘* On the contrary,” said Kafka with sudden energy, ‘‘when a man gives such 
advice as that to a stranger he is bound to give also his reasons.” 

The Wanderer looked at him calmly as he answered. 

‘*One man need hardly give a reason for saving another man’s life. Yours is in 
danger.” 

** 1 see that you hate her, as she said you did.” 

**You and she are both mistaken in that. I am not in love with her and I have 
ceased to be her friend. As for my interest in you, it does not even pretend to be 
friendly—it is that which any man may feel for a fellow-being, and what any man would 
feel who had seen what I have seen this afternoon.” 

The calm bearing and speech of the experienced man of the world carried weight 
With it in the eyes of the young Moravian, whose hot blood knew little of restraint 
and less of caution ; with the keen instinct of his race in the reading of character he 
suddenly understood that his companion was at once generous and disinterested. A 
burst of confidence followed close upon the conviction. 

‘‘If 1 am to lose her love, I would rather lose my life also, and by her hand,” he 
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said hotly. ‘* You are warning me against her. I feel that you are honest and I see 
that you are in earnest. I thank you. If I am in danger, do not try to save me. | 
saw her face a few moments ago, and she spoke to me. I cannot believe that she is 
plotting my destruction.” 

The Wanderer was silent. He wondered whether it was his duty to do or say 
more. Unorna was a changeable woman. She might love the man to-morrow. But 
Israel Kafka was too young to let the conversation drop. Boy-like he expected 
confidence for confidence, and was surprised at his companion’s taciturnity. 

‘* What did she say to me when I was asleep?” he asked, after a short pause. 

‘Did you ever hear the story of Simon Abeles?” the Wanderer inquired by way 
of answer. 

Kafka frowned and looked round sharply. 

‘Simon Abeles? He was a renegade Hebrew boy. His father killed him. He is 
buried in the Teyn Kirche. What of hini? What has he to do with Unorna, or with 
me? Iam myselfa Jew. The time has gone by when we Jews hid our heads. I am 
proud of what I am and I will never be a Christian. What can Simon Abeles have 
to do with me?” 

‘* Little enough, now that you are awake.” 

‘* And when I was asleep, what then? She made me see him, perhaps?” 

‘* She made you live his life. She made you suffer all that he suffered——” 

‘*What?” cried Israel Kafka in a loud and angry tone. 

‘* What I say,” returned the other quietly. 

** And you did not interfere? You did not stop her? No, of course, I forgot that 
you are a Christian.” 

The Wanderer looked at him in surprise. It had not struck him that Israel 
Kafka might be a man of the deepest religious convictions, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
and that what he would resent most would be the fact that in his sleep Unorna had 
made him play the part and suffer the martyrdom of a convert to Christianity. This 
was exactly what took place. He would have suffered anything at Unorna’s hands, 
and without complaint, even to bodily death, but his wrath rose furiously at the thought 
that she had been playing with what he held most sacred, that she had forced from his 
lips the denial of the faith of his people and the confession of the Christian belief, 
perhaps the very words of the hated Creed. The modern Hebrew of Western Europe 
might be indifferent in such a case, as though he had spoken in the delirium of a fever, 
but the Jew of the less civilized East is a different being, and in some ways a stronger. 
Israel Kafka represented the best:type of his race, and his blood boiled at the insult 
that had been put upon him. The Wanderer saw, and understood, and at once began 
to respect him, as men who believe firmly in opposite creeds have been known to 
respect each other even in a life and death struggle. 

‘*T would have stopped her if I could,” he said. 

** Were you sleeping, too?” asked Kafka hotly. 

**I cannot tell. I was powerless though I was conscious. I saw only Simon 
Abeles in it all, though I seemed to be aware that you and he were one person. I did 
interfere—so soon as I was free to move. I think I saved your life. 1 was carrying 
you away in my arms when she waked you.” 

**] thank you—I suppose it is as you tell me. You could not move—but you saw 
it all, you say. You saw me play the part of the apostate, you heard me confess the 
Christian’s faith?” 

‘* Yes—I saw you die in agony, confessing it still.” ‘ 

Israel Kafka ground his teeth and turned his face away. The Wanderer was 
silent. A few moments later the carriage stopped at the door of Kafka’s lodging. 
The latter turned to his companion who was startled by the change in the young face. 
The mouth was now closely set, the features seemed bolder, the eyes harder and more 
manly, a look of greater dignity and strength was in the whole. 

**You do not love her?” he asked. ‘‘ Do you give me your word that you do not 
love her?” 

‘* If you need so much to assure you of it, I give you my word. I do not love her.” 

‘** Will you come with me for a few moments? I live here.” 

The Wanderer made a gesture of assent. In a few moments they found themselves 
in a large room furnished almost in Eastern fashion, with few objects, but those of 
great value. Israel Kafka was alone in the world and was rich. There were two or 
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three divans, a few low, octagonal, inlaid tables, a dozen or more splendid weapons 
hung upon the wall, and the polished wooden floor was partly covered with extremely 
rich carpets. ; 

‘‘Do you know what she said to me, when I helped her into the carriage?” 
asked Kafka. 

‘No, I did not attempt to hear.” 

‘¢ She did not mean that you should hear her. She made me promise to send you 
to her with news of myself. She said that you hated her and would not go to her 
unless I begged you to do so. Is that true?” ; 

‘‘T have told you that I do not hate her. I hate her cruelty. I will certainly not 
go to her of my own choice.” 

‘*She said that I had fainted. That was a lie. She invented it as an excuse to 
attract you, on the ground of her interest in my condition.” 

‘* Evidently.” 

‘*She hates me with an extreme hatred. Her real interest lay in showing you how 
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**AS THE WANDERER LEFT THE ROOM.” 


terrible that hatred could be. It is not possible to conceive of anything more diabolically 
bad than what she did to me. She made me her sport—yours, too, perhaps, or 
she would at least have wished it. On that holy ground where my people lie in peace 
she made me deny my faith, she made me, in your eyes and her own, personate a 
renegade of my race, she made me confess in the Christian creed, she made me seem 
to die for a belief | abhor. Can you conceive of anything more devilish? A moment 
later she smiles upon me and presses my hand, and is anxious to know of my good 
health. And but for you, I should never have known what she had done to me. I 
owe you gratitude, though it be for the worst pain I have ever suffered. But do you 
think I will forgive her?” 

‘*You would be very forgiving if you could,” said the Wanderer, his own anger 
rising again at the remembrance of what he had seen. 

** And do you think that I can love still?” 

“Ne.” 

Israel Kafka walked the length of the room and then came back and stood before 
the Wanderer and looked into his eyes. His face was very calm and resolute, the 
flush had vanished from his thin cheeks and the features were set in an expression of 
irrevocable determination. Then he spoke, slowly and distinctly. 

**You are mistaken. I love her with all my heart. I will therefore kill her.” 
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558 THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. 


The Wanderer had seen many men in many lands and had witnessed the effects of 
many passions. He gazed earnestly into Israel Kafka’s face, searching in vain for 
some manifestation of madness. But he was disappointed The Moravian had 
formed his resolution in cold blood and intended to carry it out. His only folly 
appeared to lie in the announcement of his intention. But his next words explained 
even that. 

** She made me promise to send you to her if you would go,” he said. ‘* Will you 
go to her now?” 

** What shall I tell her? I warn you that since 

**You need not warn me. I know what you would say. But I will be no common 
murderer. I will not kill her as she would have killed me. Warn her, not me. Go 
to her and say, ‘ Israel Kafka has promised before God that he will take your blood in 
expiation, and there is no escape from the man who is himself ready to die.’ Tell her 
to fly for her life, and that quickly.” 

“ And what will you gain by doing this murder?” asked the Wanderer, calmly. 
He was revolving schemes for Unorna’s safety, and half amazed to find himself forced 
in common humanity to take her part. 

‘*T shall free myself of my shame in loving her, at the price of her blood and mine. 
Will you go?” 

‘* And what is to prevent me from delivering you over to safe keeping before you 
do this deed.” 

‘You have no witness,” answered Kafka witha smile. ‘‘ You are a stranger in 
the city and in this country, and I am rich. I shall easily prove that you love Unorna, 
and that you wish to get rid of me out of jealousy.” 

‘* That is true,” said the Wanderer, thoughtfully. ‘‘1I will go.” 

** Go quickly, then,” said Israel Kafka, ‘‘ for I shall follow soon.” 

As the Wanderer left the room he saw the Moravian turn toward the place where 
the keen, splendid Eastern weapons hung upon the wall. 





(To be continued.) 
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